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Years before Ernest Hemingway, 
Sidney Franklin, Barnaby Conrad and 
the great revival of interest in bullfight- 
ing, an American named Harper Lee was 
for two years (1909-1911) one of the 
leading matadors of Mexico. He was the 
first U.S. citizen to win professional 
status as a matador to the disgust of 
an American public concerned with the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, and to 
the surprise of the Mexican people, who 
felt that no person lacking the traditional 
Spanish blood could ever become a first- 
rate torero. This is his story. 

Born in Texas into a prominent 
pioneer family, !;,< Tr- "Lee was taken to 
Mexico at an eariy age by his mother 
and stepfather. In Mexico boys played at 
bullfighting the way American boys play 
ht;j eball. Lee became fascinated with the 
spo 't and decided to try his hand. He 
-slarte:"! bullfighting on the sly, knowing 
llii 1 ! bis mother woi'lcl stop lion if she 
litiev/. Only after the d^ath </ lii );mits 
dn ai start fighting ,i *::s- f^ofc-mc mlly. 
Unlike lie semi-religions experifii:: ike 
pro"-?ssio.t was to many. Harper Lee {< i- 
sidem! bullfighting "mainly as an 'Mrit- 
ing s-jjort, a wonderful way to ;i^l.; 
mone} and have fun at die same thuo'' 
Perhaps it was this easygoing spirit o; 
adventur which adci-^ such a dramati- 
cally daring quality to 1,*^ \s performance 

(Continued on sec >r. tl flap) 
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Harper B. Lee was a brilliant torero and very brave. 

RODOLFO GAONA 




FOREWORD 



B 



BULLFIGHTING in the United States never 

had a chance. As early as 1641, in the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, it was decreed that "no man shall ex- 



ercise any Tlrrany or Cruelties towards any brute 
Creatures which are usually kept for man's use." 
Similar measures were adopted by colonies and 
states as the new nation took form. Nevertheless 
cruelty to animals, especially horses, was a fact of 
American life until 1886. In that year an aristo- 
cratic New Yorker named Henry Bergh founded 
the American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, which acquired for its agents the power 
of arrest. 

Meanwhile, in remote reaches of the continent 
near Mexico, bullfights of a sort were held sporadi- 
cally on U.S. soil. In the late 1860s Mexican troupes 
presented supposedly authentic bullfights in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. These drew warnings 
from the local authorities. But Mexican toreros 
continued to stage bullfights in scattered sections of 
the West and Southwest from time to time in the 
latter part of the century. Usually they were hit- 
and-run affairs. 

It was the founder of the ASPCA who became, 
unwillingly, the first American autoridad ring 
president or judge at a U.S. bullfight. In the 
summer of 1880 one Angel Fernandez got per- 
mission from the mayor of New York to stage a 
bullfight in a makeshift arena at Broadway and 
168th Street, promising that it would be "without 
the shedding of blood and divested of any cruel 
and barbarous features." 



To make sure there would be no cruelty, the top- 
hatted Bergh, commanding seventy policemen, at- 
tended. Two thousand spectators booed lustily, 
perhaps because bloodshed was not permitted. 
Whenever Bergh thought an animal was being 
treated unkindly he would shout "Enough!" to end 
a particular suerte or maneuver. Later that year 
Fernandez put on another show. But evidently one 
was enough for New York; nobody attended the 
second except a sheriff protecting creditors. 

Four years later, on July 4, 1884, an earnest 
protest from Bergh to the governor of Kansas hav- 
ing gone unheeded, a bullfight was presented in 
Dodge City, "most wicked town in existence." The 
Kansas bulls, though not of fighting stock, were 
spirited. The bullfighters from Chihuahua were 
professionals. They put on a complete show with 
actual kills. But when the news got around it 
created an uproar. Many communities and states 
rushed to adopt anti-bullfight statutes. 

The next bullfight to make a stir took place 
August 24, 1895, in the town of Gillett, Colorado, 
in the Cripple Creek mining area. The bulls were 
domestic but ornery. The toreros, headed by senior 
matador Jose Marrero Baez, were professionals 
imported from Mexico. While the county sheriff 
was screaming at the manager, "Stop the fight 
shoot the bull!" Matador Marrero Baez proceeded 
to kill it with his sword. The sheriff rushed off and 



returned with a legal opinion from Attorney 
General Moses, and forced a deputy to shoot the 
second bull with his Winchester. 

Harper B. Lee not only was the first U.S. citizen 
to win professional status as a matador; he also, in 
all probability, was the first to appear In amateur 
events with any frequency. However, a wealthy 
young socialite resident in Mexico, Albert Braniff, 
took part in some amateur fights about the same 
time that Lee became an amateur. Braniff won 
praise in both Mexico and Spain and might have 
become a professional success; but he sought new 
thrills, and is credited with being the first Mexican 
(he acquired Mexican citizenship at twenty-one) 
to fly an airplane. (His cousin, Thomas Braniff, 
was a founder of Braniff International Airways.) 
Long before Braniff and Lee, a few Americans had 
tried their sword hands in amateur fights in Mexico. 
But these were single appearances, often inspired 
by a dare, a bet or the bottle. 

To call anyone the first anything is to invite 
controversy. What about Sidney Franklin? Al- 
though he sometimes was called the first and only 
Yankee bullfighter, Franklin himself made no such 
claim. He knew better. Harper Lee was killing bulls 
long before Don Sidney quit his Brooklyn hacienda 
for the plazas of Mexico and Spain. He heard about 
Lee in the 1920s from Rodolfo Gaona, the famous 
Mexican matador; and Lee's example inspired 
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Franklin to set out @n Ms own noteworthy career, 
"Ah, but you forget Carleton Bass; I saw Mm 
fight before Lee ever stepped into an arena !" Since 
tMs challenge actually was made by a graybeard on 
the Mexican border, I must meet it. There was an 
Ernest Carleton Bass, but I shall disqualify him. 
In the first place, he was not an American. Bom 
and reared in Ireland, he came to this country as a 
grown man, and the U.S. Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service can find no evidence that he became 
a citizen. In the second place, he was unable to 
convince his public that he was a bullfighter at all. 
From Ireland Bass had gone to Spain, where, by 
his own account, he learned bullfighting. Coming 
to the United States as a vaudeville "swordfighter," 
demonstrating various weapons, he drifted down to 
Mexico, where he fell in with a matador named 
Manuel Cervera Prieto. Starting as a substitute, he 
later was billed as "the only Anglo-Saxon matador" 
and "the only North American bullfighter." In his 
first appearance in Mexico City's small Chapultepec 
Plaza, he was so clumsy he almost eviscerated his 
toro, and was howled out of the ring. 

Unrepentant, Bass took part in a few small 
festivals near Mexico City. Later in the same year, 
1903, he appeared in one bullfight in Guanajuato, 
two in Ciudad Juarez, and in one or two elsewhere 
in Mexico. According to the Mexican Herald, Bass 
lost his nerve, could not face his bulls, and had to 



be saved from wrathful spectators by the soldiery. 

Perhaps Bass in time might have overcome his 
taurophobia. But fate was to intervene in his last 
bullfight, which was scheduled to take place in 1904 
in St. Louis, Missouri, as a special attraction of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Although not a 
success, it overshadowed in current interest another 
historic event at the Exposition the birth of the 
American hot dog. 

A promoter named Richard Norris had con- 
tracted to present the bullfight in an arena built on 
the outer midway. Cervera Prieto was advertised as 
the favorite matador of the King of Spain; Bass as 
the only American matador. Four other toreros, 
three Spaniards and a Mexican, rounded out the 
cuadrillas, or teams. 

No sooner was the bullfight announced than the 
St. Louis Humane Society asked the governor of 
Missouri to "avert this flagrant outrage upon the 
civilization of the State of Missouri and of the 
United States." Norris went ahead with ticket sales 
and a crowd of 7000 appeared, eager to see an 
authentic Spanish fiesta de toros. Humane Society 
officials also were present, backing up sheriff's dep- 
uties whom they had armed with assorted writs 
designed to repulse the latter-day barbarians from 
below the Rio Grande. 

Fearing arrest, the promoter hastily substituted 
a Wild West show. For two hours the crowd im- 
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patiently watched cowboys and Indians while de- 
manding a bullfight. At five o'clock, realizing the 
customers would not be put off, Norris signaled for 
the grand entry. Before the bullfighters could cross 
the arena, armed officers stopped them and served 
their papers. 

What happened next probably attracted more at- 
tention than any other event on the Exposition pro- 
gram. The crowd became a rioting mob and burned 
the bull ring to the ground. Still not appeased, 
it wrecked nearly all the other buildings on the 
midway. Three days later came a grim sequel. 

The unpaid bullfighters, with Bass as their 
champion, quarreled with Cervera Prieto, accusing 
him of withholding money already obtained from 
the promoter. The Spaniard drew a kitchen knife 
? Vith a blade sixteen inches long" and threatened 
to cut out the Irishman's liver. Bass thereupon 
seized a Colt revolver and fired, killing the 
Spaniard. 

At the coroner's inquest Bass testified he was 
twenty-eight and a native of Ireland, Freed with- 
out trial on his plea of self-defense, he soon 
vanished from public view. Of Carleton Bass it 
may be said that at least he was the first Celtic bull- 
fighter to gain the title of "matador de matadores." 

With passage of anti-cruelty legislation in every 
state, the brave festival had no future in the United 
States. Today, in California, even bloodless bull- 
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fights are banned. A television code restricts the 
showing of bullfights. Victorious on home grounds, 
the American Humane Association is trying to out- 
law the spectacle in Spain, Mexico, Colombia, Peru 9 
Venezuela and southern France. Nevertheless, the 
interest of Americans in bullfighting has reached 
the highest point in history. 

So many Yankees have become toreros in the 
last decade that they are no longer novelties, even 
if female. Tauromaquian clubs exist in U.S. cities 
from coast to coast Their members travel en masse 
to the Mexican border or to Spain to see their 
favorite matadors in action. American books, 
magazines, movies and even TV programs return 
again and again to the bullfight theme. And there 
are regularly published bullfight magazines and 
newsletters in English. Our novelists, critics, 
journalists, historians and psychiatrists have ana- 
lyzed el toreo in terms of sport, art, drama, ballet, 
festival, spiritual revelation, and Freudian psy- 
chology. A sizable segment of the U.S. population, 
in short, seems to have gone bull-crazy. 

Opinions differ as to how this came about. One 
diagnostician thinks the fever came from increased 
exposure of American tourists to bullfighting in 
Spain and Latin America. Others trace the virus to 
Ernest Hemingway's books, in particular Death in 
the Afternoon, which has been a bible for afi- 
cionados since the early 1930s. Hemingway made 
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bullfighting seem virile, heroic, intellectual and 
profoundly symbolic; he made it fashionable in 
literary, artistic and he-man circles. Young Ameri- 
can aficionados and beginners not only talk like 
Hemingway and his literary followers; they even 
behave the way Hemingway-school writers say bull- 
fighters do a clear example of literature in- 
fluencing life. 

During the Depression, bull fever subsided to 
some extent as tourism to the bullfight countries 
waned. Some promoters were in such financial 
straits that they began matching bulls with lions, 
tigers, elephants and alligators in efforts to lure a 
larger public. It was a dismal era. 

Not until after World War II did many Ameri- 
cans really become dyed-in-the-wool aficionados. 
Author-artist Tom Lea had a big hand in the re- 
vival. He wrote a best-selling novel, The Brave 
Bulls, which was made into a movie; and he pro- 
duced a bullfight manual in English that is still sold 
in Mexican bull rings. Hard on Lea's heels came the 
pictorial La Fiesta Brava and other books by the 
prolific Barnaby Conrad. Franklin's autobiography, 
Bullfighter from Brooklyn., helped the revival 
along. Since then there have appeared works on 
bullfighting in English by such writers as John 
Marks, Kenneth Tynan, Rex Smith, Peter Buckley, 
Homer Casteel, Angus Macnab and, not to forget 
the girls, Patricia McCormick, the first professional 
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U.S. matadora. More recently Vincent J-R Kehoe's 
Aficionado! and Conrad's Encyclopedia of Bull- 
fighting have capped the outpouring of bullfight 
literature. 

As the words increased so did the number of 
young Americans eager to display themselves in a 
traje de luces, that aurora borealis of masculine 
costumes. Of most of these aspirants the less said 
the better. Rocky Moody had aficion, or love of the 
fiesta, and bravery ; he seemed to be on his way un- 
til he lost a leg in 1958 as the result of a goring in 
Mexico, John Fulton Short and a few others are 
still trying at this writing and may yet make their 
marks. But of all the Americans who have faced the 
fighting bulls not one, with the single exception of 
Sidney Franklin, has even approached the record 
of Harper B. Lee. 

In view of all that has been written and said 
about bullfighting in the last thirty years, in both 
English and Spanish, it is strange that Lee has 
virtually escaped notice. Although a celebrity in 
his day, he is not even listed by J. M. Cossio, the 
great Spanish encyclopedist, who gives biographies 
of hundreds of toreros of lesser rank. Except for a 
paragraph in Franklin's autobiography, a brief 
tribute by Conrad, and fleeting mention in a few 
articles, Harper B. Lee has been the forgotten man. 
of bullfighting. 

This is his story. 
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KNIGHT IN THE SUN 




CHAPTER ONE 



DAWNED CLEAR but by noon great 
cumulus clouds were rolling over the city. It was 
Guadalajara's rainy season and afternoon showers 



were freqnent. Harper looked at the darkening 
sky; but by nature he was inclined to see silver 
linings, and he did not expect rain. Not this day. 

As instructed by Francisco Gomez (El Chi- 
clanero), his teacher, he ate lightly. That, the old 
matador had said matter-of-factly, was what the 
belly surgeons preferred. The costumes had arrived 
just in time, and soon after lunch the ritual of 
dressing began. 

Little Frank, his half-brother, whom everyone 
called Panchito, had appointed himself valet. It was 
hard to choose between the two costumes one 
green and gold silk and the other pink and gold 
for both, loaded with glittering brocade and 
spangles, were magnificent. The ecstatic Panchito 
chose pink. 

He had never dressed a torero before but he 
seemed to know exactly how it was done. First he 
made Harper put on long pink stockings. Then 
the breeches, or taleguilla, which fitted so snugly to 
Harper's long legs and waist that his suspenders 
were not needed. Then he fitted on flat black slip- 
pers. Now the white cambric shirt, ruffled in front, 
and a narrow red necktie that hung to his waist. 
With Panchito's aid Harper wrapped himself in 
a long red sash and got into a heavily embroidered 
vest and bolero jacket, which sported frog braid, 
pendants and gold-encrusted epaulets. He lowered 
his natural pigtail, or coleta traditional mark of 



the profession which still had not grown long 
enough. Finally Harper donned his Hack montera, 
a headpiece whose odd design had little to recom- 
mend it except use by generations of matadors. As 
he looked at himself in the bedroom mirror he felt 
grander than a general. 

Panchito was breathless. "What a torero!" he 
chirped. "Let's show Aunt Mayme and Grandpa." 

Harper was led into the living room, where he 
did a few cape passes. Mayme, who was adamantly 
opposed to bullfighting and thought her nephew 
out of his mind for taking it up, had to acknowledge 
that he cut quite a figure. Colonel Baylor conceded 
that the garb was striking, though hardly in the 
class of a Confederate uniform. Privately he told 
his daughter that pink stockings, lacy shirts and 
embroidery did not look very manly on an Ameri- 
can. 

Earlier Harper had invited his grandfather and 
aunt to be his guests in ringside seats "so you can 
see me get gored." Both had declined the offer, and 
Mayme had admonished him not to joke about such 
things. But now she had changed her mind ; she and 
Cousin Julia would attend. "If he's mangled," she 
told Julia, "I ought to be there to pick up the 
pieces." Unlike her buoyant nephew, Mayme was 
a pessimist. 

Self-conscious in his suit of lights, Harper got 
into a horse-drawn calandria with Panchito and his 



gear and drove to the bull ring, only a few blocks 
from the house. Mayme and Julia followed in 
another carriage. Soon they were outside Plaza El 
Progreso. Harper could see a few people going in, 
but crowds were not storming the place. 

Perhaps the public had not fully realized that 
on this day, July 26, 1908, history was to be made. 
This was the professional debut of Harper B. Lee, 
"The Only North American Matador." Circulars 
and posters had featured his alternate and friend, 
Francisco Martinez (El Tapatio), since the latter, 
a seasoned performer, had seniority; but Harper's 
name, though underneath, was in the same size 
type. 

On Saturday, the day before the corrida, the 
Jalisco Times had published a single paragraph at 
the bottom of an inside page mentioning Harper's 
name and the breed of bulls to be fought. The 
Spanish-language El Correo de Jalisco had one 
sentence: "Tour calves from the Espiritu Santo 
Hacienda will be fought in the Progreso Plaza de 
Toros." The other Guadalajara paper, El Regional., 
ignored the great event. 

Beneath the stands Harper met El Tapatio, a 
muscular young man with heavy eyebrows. They 
walked to the corral for a quick look at the bulls. 
"Calves my eye!" exclaimed Harper. "Biggest bugs 
I ever saw." 



"Cathedrals/' El Tapatio agreed. Both toreros 
were up on their taurine slang. 

But one of the animals had horns that curved 
inward and downward, reminding Harper of 
Colonel Baylor's mustaches. Impresario Benjamin 
Padilla did not explain how this malformed beast 
got on the program; they could only surmise he had 
been seeking a bargain. 

"I think," said El Tapatio, half seriously, "we 
had better pray." He led the way to a tiny room 
that served as chapel. At one end was a small altar 
surmounted by a gilt-framed print of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe, patroness of Mexico. The Mexican 
novillero crossed himself, knelt and prayed. 

Harper also knelt. Although an Episcopalian, he 
did not hesitate to seek divine protection in a 
Catholic chapel. Despite a worldly and sometimes 
irreverent attitude, the young American was re- 
ligious by training; and he wanted to learn and 
follow all the customs of his new profession. 

By three o'clock the bullfighters were assembled 
in the shadowy passageway beneath the stands. 
Some of them smoked cigarettes or cigars, shook 
hands with well-wishers, or engaged themselves in 
quiet talk; others stood alone, silent and bemused. 
They hardly noticed the stench from nearby pens, 
though never unaware of its source. 

The American stood near a double gate that 
opened into the arena, slender and straight as a 



picador's pole and almost as tall. El Tapatio joined 
Mm as a band outside played a paso doble, the 
lively two-step music always heard at bullfights. 
In a moment the double gate was flung open. Said 
El Tapatio, "Let's go, boys." 

He started the procession at the head of the left 
column, Harper leading the column on the right. 
Behind the two matadors came a double file of 
banderilleros the men who placed the barbed 
sticks and doubled as capemen in costumes as 
resplendent as those of the matadors ; the picadors, 
in round hats, bolero jackets, leather breeches and 
leg armor, astride pitiable nags whose fate, in those 
days before protective mattresses, was almost as 
predictable as that of the bulls ; and at the rear the 
ring servants or monosabios (wise monkeys) in 
white pants and red shirts, with a gaily harnessed 
team of mules that would drag away the carcasses 
of bulls and horses. 

The crowd burst into shouts and applause as the 
bullfighters, peacocks in full panoply, emerged 
from the gate and marched into the ring. The entry 
of the whole cast, or paseo, always got whooping 
approval, no matter how the individual actors 
might be received in later scenes. Each matador, 
piling color on color, wore a gaudy parade cloak 
over his left shoulder and around his left forearm. 

The procession halted beneath the ring president, 
who occupied a box on the shady side. The 



spectators, if they did not know the American al- 
ready, could easily identify him. He had a fair 
complexion, regular features with a slightly snub 
nose and dimpled chin, and a half-smile that was 
an almost constant expression. His hair was dark 
brown, almost auburn, wavy and parted in the 
middle. Despite the exotic garb that bespoke his 
Latin trade, his whole appearance stamped him 
Made-in-U.S.A. 

Harper felt a thrill from head to foot. This was 
a novillada, an appearance of apprentice matadors 
or novilleros, with supposedly younger and smaller 
bulls (novillos) . Yet it was like a big formal corrida 
with full matadores de toros. It had music, a fair 
crowd, fighting bulls, and cuadrillas of assistants in 
regulation costumes. And he, wearing a suit of lights 
for the first time, was a principal a professional 
at last. 

After saluting the president the toreros dis- 
banded to take up battle stations around the ring 
and behind the planked shields, burladeros. Harper 
stepped into the callejon, the narrow alleyway be- 
tween the barrera (fence) and the first row of seats. 
He saw Aunt Mayme and Cousin Julia in a ringside 
area and handed Mayme his dress cape and helped 
her spread it over the rail. w Now you be careful, 
Harper, and don't get too close to the bulls," she 
urged. e<r Panchito youVe got no business down 
there!" 



Panchlto had materialized In the call ej on and 
was offering Harper a water jug., towel and advice 
all at the same time. 

From above came a few calls. "Viva Opper Li!" 
He waved to several friends seated together, who, 
along with his teacher El Chiclanero and others, 
had encouraged him to become a professional. But 
the reaction of some other friends had taken him 
aback. Their opinions, though expressed In banter, 
echoed a basic belief: a North American, lacking 
that sine qua nan, Latin blood, had neither the 
skill nor the nerve to face fighting bulls. He sus- 
pected that a few were there today to see this credo 
confirmed. 

Now from on high, as If blown by Gabriel, came 
the clarinada the trumpet call. Nothing is quite 
like it. Its Imperious command, soaring above the 
ominous roll of kettledrums, needles the flesh of 
spectators and pierces the souls of the bravest 
matadors. It silenced the stands and turned all eyes 
to the red gate marked "toril." The gate opened and 
the first bull came out. 

What started as cheers changed suddenly to jeers 
as the audience saw the down-draped horns. El 
Tapatfo went out and did the best he could. But 
no matter how brave the bull or skillful the torero, 
the crowd would refuse to take this caricature 
seriously. Against such horns anybody could be a 
lion. A loud voice suggested: "Lie on the ground; 



fight it from underneath!" The crowd guffawed. 

El Tapatio made a gesture of getting on Ms back 
and stabbing upward. This put the aficionados in 
better humor. At last, deciding to end the buf- 
foonery, he went in with sword and finished off 
the animal. Applause for the matador ; derision for 
the management. 

A few drops of rain were falling as the trumpet 
ushered in the second bull. As Harper had noted, it 
was big for a novillo. Its horns were normal and it 
knew how to use them: quickly it cut down the 
most obvious target, leaving the picador pinned 
beneath his dying horse. Harper lured the bull 
away with his cape while others lifted the fallen 
man to safety. A couple of veronicas sweeping 
cape passes won applause. 

Now he took a pair of banderillas and strode 
purposefully into the ring. He was eager to try a 
surprise suerte, one which El Chiclanero had 
warned him against. He had practiced it as an 
amateur and he felt it would help to start his pro- 
fessional career off right. It was the rare and 
dangerous al cambio or al quiebro made doubly 
dangerous by use of short banderillas. 

With a dramatic gesture he raised the bepapered 
regulation sticks, then brought them down smartly 
across an upraised knee, breaking them in two. Re- 
taining the barbed shorter sections, he tossed the 
longer ends to the ground. Facing the bull, holding 
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the short sticks at arm's length in front of his body, 
he invited attack: "Eje! Toro! Come on, bull!" 

And then it came. Not the bull, but the deluge. 
The great black clouds opened and dumped on 
Guadalajara a torrent that broke all records except 
the Biblical. Harper could hear the shrieks of 
spectators as they fled for cover, bullfight forgotten. 
Only Harper and the bull remained in the arena, 
and neither could see the other through the blind- 
ing downpour. 

A fine how-do-you-do! Rain had spoiled his dar- 
ing al cambio and ruined his debut, not to mention 
his new suit of lights. For a moment he stood there, 
sopping wet and forlorn. Then he too sprinted for 
shelter. 

Next day the Guadalajara newspapers provided 
ample news of the storm. Property damage was 
heavy; rivers and lakes were rising; an Indian wom- 
an had been killed by lightning. But they did not 
print a single word about the washed-out debut of 
the first and only North American matador. 

Impresario Padilla promised them another co- 
rrida. Already he was negotiating for arrogant bulls 
from El Castillo, an accredited ganaderia, a fight- 
ing-bull ranch. It would be one to delight the 
Jalisco aficion* and meet the high standards of the 
empresa. 

*Afici6n means the fans as well as love for the fiesta. 



Padilla said nothing about payment and Harper 
did not press him. After all, he had not used the 
sword; he was not really a matador. As for the next 
fight, he would leave the size of the fee to the man- 
agement. Until he had at least one professional 
fight behind him he was in no position to bargain.* 

While waiting for the next bullfight Harper made 
peace with El Chiclanero, who had been irked by 
his pupil's premature attempt to be a virtuoso with 
the banderillas. "You think you are Gordito?" he 
had asked, referring to the Spaniard who had in- 
vented the al cambio method. But he continued to 
give the novice instruction. At the same time Har- 
per began a program of physical conditioning that 
included calisthenics, roadwork and a little boxing. 
This regimen, inspired by the training methods of 
Jim Jeffries and Jack Johnson, then the leading 
U.S. heavyweight prizefighters, kept him as lean 
and hard and supple as a hickory sapling. 

For the next fight the weather was perfect. The 
crowd was a little larger. As an added attraction 
Don Benjamin had billed a third matador, another 
beginner named Nareiso Parga. Again the tense 
wait in the dim tunnel. Handshakes and pleas- 

*Now in his eighties, El Tapatio cannot remember what he and 
Lee were paid in Guadalajara. He says fees then were miserably 
low; that he got six pesos and 25 centavos as a banderillero with 
Ponciano Diaz, from 200 to 500 pesos for early fights as a novillero, 
and later 1000 pesos ($500) as a full matador in the provinces. 
"Harper got more than the rest of us; but nobody was paid much 
except a few top matadors, like Gaona after he became famous," 
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antries and good wishes. A few drags on a cigarette. 
The pulse-quickening paso doble. The march into 
the ring, and the applause. 

This prelude always stirred the American. It 
suggested the jousting tournaments of old which 
he had read about in the Baylors' collection of 
historical novels. Somehow it also made him aware 
of kinship with real heroes : hardy adventurers and 
fighting men like Colonel Baylor. And yes 
like the father whom he had not seen in so many 
years. 

Harper's first toro was so tricky that El Chi- 
clanero made him reduce cape work and leave off 
the banderilla stunts. He cut his f aena the scene 
with the scarlet flannel cloth called a muleta to 
a few standard passes. The crowd was under- 
standably calm. After two stabs and two abortive 
half-thrusts with the sword he recouped with a 
clean thrust to the hilt. The bull died quickly. Good 
applause. 

At least he had made his first professional kill. 
He was a matador. With growing assurance he 
awaited his second toro. 

It ran the peons to their shields with fast, 
straight rushes. Brandishing a picador's pole, or 
garrocha, Harper stationed himself a few yards 
from the barrera and challenged the bull. As it 
began its run toward him he loped forward to meet 
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it, holding the point of the garrocha down in front, 
like a college pole vaulter. 

Near the center of the ring, with swift calcula- 
tion, he jabbed the point into the ground directly 
in front of the bull and vaulted up and forward. 
The timing was precise. The bull's head struck the 
pole as Harper released it in midair. Capemen 
swarmed in protectively, but the vaulter had landed 
lightly on his feet behind the bull and was already 
out of range. 

The crowd roared approval. The band played 
dianas, those bursts of reveille which to a bull- 
fighter are the sweetest music under the sun. The 
salto de garrocha (pole jump) was a stunt and is 
no longer seen in formal bullfights. But it was a 
standard scene for many decades, the great Fran- 
cisco Montes having introduced it in Madrid in 
1831. It was well suited to the lithe American, who 
had practiced it as an amateur, and the Guadalajara 
fans liked it. 

During the pic-ing the bull killed two horses. 
With his cape Harper helped draw the toro away, 
winning applause and music. Now he was ready to 
try the banderilla specialty which rain had inter- 
rupted in his first bullfight. 

On signal Panchito brought a pair of matador's 
banderillas which, by Harper's order, had been 
sawed to a length of six inches. El Chiclanero was 
shaking his head. Harper grinned at him. 
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The bull charged on a beeline. Waiting until the 
horns were almost upon him, Harper bent his body 
to the right, stepping out with his right foot. Fol- 
lowing the movement, the bull veered a little to its 
left. The matador jerked back to his first position. 
At the same time both hands came down to drive 
the short banderillas into the massive shoulders. 
As the bull heaved past it almost brushed his 
jacket. 

Guadalajara fans seldom had seen an al cambio, 
much less one with short banderillas. But their 
ovation died aborning. One of the sticks, insecurely 
hooked, fell to the ground, reducing what could 
have been a perfect pair to a disappointing half- 
pair. 

As he walked back to the barrera Harper smiled 
at the crowd, hiding his frustration. No sympathy 
came from El Chiclanero. "Some day that will get 
you hurt," he warned. "Don't try it again on this 
bull it's learning fast." 

Harper nodded and took a pair of long bande- 
rillas. Returning to the center of the ring, he chal- 
lenged from a good distance. As the bull charged 
the banderillero quarter-circled. The bull curved 
to meet his changing course. As they met he drove 
in the banderillas for a successful al cuarteo, as the 
running placement was called. 

Despite El Chiclanero's warning that the animal 
was learning the difference between torero and 



cloth, Harper got it to follow the muleta in several 
hard-charging passes. Perhaps some of his figures 
were on the clumsy side. But they were close and 
they pleased the crowd. 

A good kill, requiring only two thrusts, capped 
what even El Chiclanero considered a satisfactory 
day. Harper got a minor ovation, as did El Tapatio 
and Parga. He left the plaza more determined than 
ever to master this difficult trade. He would show 
the doubters that he could place short banderillas 
the hard way that an American could be a 
torero. He was, as Aunt Mayme would say, mighty 
stubborn. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

JLV.MOST or THE IMPRESARIOS to whom he now 
offered his talents did not bother to answer his 
letters and telegrams. This was disturbing, for he 
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had quit a salaried job on the strength of his sec- 
ond bullfight. Evidently the promoters did not take 
a North American seriously; they believed that a 
torero must have Spanish blood. One promoter 
concluded that if Harper actually had fought bulls 
he must be an unsuccessful Spaniard trying to 
palm himself off as a gringo to attract attention. 
Weren't his letters written in perfect Spanish? 

Harper B. Lee was pnre U.S.A. He was born 
with another name James Harper Gillett on 
September 5, 1884, in Ysleta, a Texas border com- 
munity ("oldest town in Texas") which is now an 
annexed part of the city of El Paso. His father was 
James Buchanan Gillett., who went to Ysleta as a 
Texas Ranger in 1879. His mother, Helen, was a 
daughter of Gillett' s company commander, George 
Wythe Baylor. 

Harper's paternal grandfather, James S. Gillett, 
was a Kentuckian who adventured westward and 
settled in Texas to become a lawyer, legislator, 
soldier in the Mexican and Civil Wars, friend of 
Sam Houston, and adjutant general of Texas. 
James S. Gillett' s wife was Bettie Harper of Wash- 
ington County, daughter of a slaveholding immi- 
grant from North Carolina. 

Harper's father ran away from home in his teens 
to become a cowboy and at twenty-one signed up 
with the Texas Rangers. After bloody action against 
Lipan Indians and white outlaws in central Texas, 



lie sought more adventure by transferring to Bay- 
lor's Ranger company, which had been ordered to 
El Paso County, scene of the rioting called the 
Salt War. 

Baylor's detachment traveled from San Antonio 
to El Paso over a 700-mile, Indian-infested route 
that took forty-two days to cover. The party of 
twelve included four females: Mrs. Baylor, her 
sister, Miss Kate Sydnor, and the Baylors' two 
daughters, Helen and Mary. Mrs. Baylor was the 
former Sallie Garland Sydnor, daughter of a mer- 
chant who had been mayor of Galveston. Helen 
Baylor was fourteen, already developing charms 
that would attract Ranger Gillett's scouting eye. 
Mary was five. 

The Salt War was over when the Rangers arrived 
at Ysleta, then the seat of El Paso County. But 
Gillett soon saw action against the Apaches and 
both he and Baylor barely escaped death in the 
last Ranger-Indian battle on record, in which the 
Rangers annihilated remnants of Victorio's band. 
With more time on his hands, Gillett devoted some 
of it to the budding Helen. 

The Ranger sergeant liked to visit the Baylor 
home in Ysleta, not only to court Helen but also to 
be entertained by her father. Gillett described the 
Baylor of 1879 as six feet two inches tall, a perfect 
specimen of the hardy frontiersman, a superb 
marksman, a good violinist, a fluent speaker and 



storyteller, a writer for newspapers and magazines, 
and "a high tone Christian gentleman who never 
swore, told smutty stories, drank whisky or used 
tobacco." He thought Baylor was the bravest man 
he had ever seen, but criticized his penchant for 
head-on charges against entrenched hostiles as 
"suicidal." 
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To the Colonel, the reckless tactics to which 
Gillett objected were simply the code of a Gentle- 
man. (He always spelled it with a capital G.) His 
favorite words, next to Gentleman, were "chivalry" 
and "knightly courtesy." He claimed descent from 
a long line of fighting men back through the Earl 
of Devon to the Courtenay dynasty that ruled 
Constantinople briefly in the Middle Ages. (His 
daughter Mary's middle name was Courtenay.) 
Through the first American Baylor he asserted 
kinship with the Washingtons, Lees, FItzhughs and 
other first families. 

Born in Oklahoma Indian Territory, Baylor 
grew up in Texas and attended Baylor University, 
which was founded by an uncle, R. E. B. Baylor. 
In his twenties he rode a mule to California. He 
found little gold but got into some near-fatal 
scrapes with both man and beast. As a vigilante he 
did some "judicious hanging" and killed at least 
one man in a gunfight. His story of deadly combat 
with a "1600-pound grizzly bear" would always 
raise the hair on little Harper's head. 

Back in Texas, Baylor won repute as a fierce 
Indian fighter who scalped the "varmints" he ex- 
terminated. He caused a near-riot in Austin by 
raising the "Secesh" flag over the Capitol. In the 
Civil War he distinguished himself at the Battle of 
Mansfield in Louisiana. Retreating into Texas, he 
quarreled with and shot to death another Con- 
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federate officer, Major General John A. Wharton, 
eventually beating a murder charge. After un- 
happy experiences in business and farming he 
asked the Adjutant General if Texas had "any 
Indians that needed scalping." The Ranger com- 
mand and his trip to El Paso resulted. 

Gillett and Helen Baylor, who was not yet six- 
teen, were married February 10, 1881, in Ysleta. 
The newly weds moved in with the Baylors. 

As a Ranger sergeant Gillett made only fifty 
dollars a month, and he looked around for a chance 
at "notoriety and rewards." He captured one of two 
slayers near Ysleta and collected half of a thou- 
sand-dollar reward, then tracked the other slayer 
to Mexico, kidnaped him and got back across the 
Rio Grande after a melodramatic horseback chase 
amidst a hail of bullets. Proceeding to Socorro, 
New Mexico, Gillett was met by a mob that dis- 
armed him, counted out the reward money, and 
hanged the luckless prisoner to a corral gate. It 
was Baylor's turn to criticize his son-in-law for 
recklessness. 

An international uproar resulted and the "noto- 
riety" brought Gillett an offer of a job as captain 
of Santa Fe Railway guards at a hundred and fifty 
dollars a month. He took it. But the job palled, and 
after a few months he became assistant city marshal 
of brawling El Paso. From Ysleta he and Helen 
moved to El Paso, where their troubles began. 
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Helen was a vivacious, sentimental, romantic 
teenager. She also was churchgoing, party-loving, 
and culture-conscious. Much to Gillett's annoy- 
ance, she was less than a dedicated housekeeper. 
Also irritating was Helen's insistence that the news- 
papers spell her new name with an "e" on the end; 
she thought "Gillette" was more high-toned. 

And the papers printed her name frequently. 
She often sang at church programs, musicales and 
literary soirees. She played the piano as she "rend- 
ered" ballads of the day or, accompanied by 
Colonel Baylor on the violin, ventured into the 
classics. But Gillett's own idea of socializing was 
to spend an evening with male friends, preferably 
former Rangers who liked to relax in El Paso's sa- 
loons, gambling halls and parlor houses an en- 
vironment of which Helen thoroughly disapproved. 

Gillett's defense was that duty he was now 
marshal demanded his close attention to such 
centers of recreation. Perhaps he contributed to 
Helen's reputation as an indifferent housekeeper. 
Anyway, one nosy neighbor spread the news that 
Helen often left her beds unmade and, of all things, 
left her shoes on the dresser! A friend of Gillett's, 
the late Attorney Maury Kemp, once said of Helen: 
"She liked to lie in bed until mid-morning, read- 
ing romantic love stories, while Captain Jim got 
up, boiled his coffee, fried his bacon and eggs, 
washed up his dishes, and went about his daily 
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duties. He came home at night usually finding 
Helen sipping tea at some neighbor's. . . . How- 
ever, Helen did what at that time was a commend- 
able thing; she had a baby, a boy." 

The child, her first-born, was named Baylor 
Gillett. His death three years later probably 
marked the point at which Helen began to grow 
up. Before little Baylor died, Harper was born, 
Helen having moved to the Baylor home in Ysleta 
for the event. But neither Harper's birth nor the 
death of his older brother could close the widen- 
ing breach between the parents. If Gillett made 
caustic remarks about his wife's housekeeping, 
Helen in turn called her mate stingy. She even ac- 
cused him of trying to get her to accept one of the 
marshal's perquisites a rent-free apartment in 
a leading sporting house ! 

In 1885 Gillett resigned as city marshal to en- 
gage in ranching in Presidio and Brewster 
Counties. Although he continued to reside in El 
Paso, his ranching interests often kept him out of 
town. When he was in El Paso^ according to Helen, 
he spent too much time in the wrong places. 

Suing for divorce on grounds of adultery, she 
alleged that Gillett was intimate with one of the 
girls at Madam Roland's parlor house while little 
Baylor lay dying. "At a time when the defendant's 
presence, sympathy and affection should have been 
bestowed upon his wife," her petition recited, ' f he, 
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the defendant, was frequenting said house of ill 
fame and spending his money in dressing and ad- 
mitting said common prostitute to his embraces 
and visiting her at said house both openly and 
notoriously." 

On March 2, 1889, District Judge T. A. Falvey 
granted Helen a divorce and custody of Harper 
ce until he is old enough to choose for himself at the 
age of fourteen which one [of his parents] his 
guardian shall be." The court gave Gillett the right 
to see Harper w at all proper times and places." 

With little Harper, Helen moved back to her 
parents' home in Ysleta. She abolished his first 
name, James, substituting Baylor as a middle 
name; by maternal decree he was now Harper 
Baylor Gillette. In Ysleta he attended his first 
school, where he was a good pupil but a better 
playground baseball player. 

As he grew up in Ysleta the memory of his 
father became dim. Gillett did not demand his 
legal right to visit the boy and in fact did not see 
him at all, unless accidentally. The man who took 
Gillett's place was Grandfather Baylor, who be- 
came Harper's hunting and fishing companion, 
counselor and hero. Thanks in part to Baylor's 
storytelling, which included Ranger exploits in 
which Gillett had participated, the image of his 
father was that of co-hero, and it would never fade 
completely from Harper's mind. 
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Physically, Harper had developed by the age of 
twelve the lanky physique of Colonel Baylor, the 
fair complexion and snub nose of his mother, and 
the brown eyes and curly brownish-auburn hair of 
his father. From the Baylor side he also inherited 
an abundance of freckles, which Mrs. Baylor at- 
tempted to reduce by nightly applications of divers 
ointments. 

El Paso County became so quiet that Baylor's 
Rangers were disbanded. Immediately, horse 
thieves became so active that another small Ranger 
detachment, headed by Captain Frank Jones, was 
moved in. Through Baylor, Jones, a widower with 
a six-year-old daughter, met Helen. They were 
married in 1892. 

Harper admired his Ranger stepfather, as he had 
admired his Ranger father. But within a year 
Captain Jones, trailing horse thieves along the Rio 
Grande, was ambushed and slain. Helen, pregnant 
at the time, gave premature birth to a frail, under- 
sized son whom she named Frank Baylor Jones. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Baylor, having dabbled un- 
successfully in politics and business, was unem- 
ployed. As a Gentleman, his heart was not in com- 
merce. Helen had to go to work. In the next few 
years she struggled to support her two children 
and contribute to the support of her parents. She 
held several jobs: district court stenographer, 
notary public, postmistress at Ysleta, and reporter 



of hotel and depot items for the El Paso Herald. 

On the hotel run she had met a presentable 
young man from Illinois named Samuel M. Lee, 
who had become manager of El Paso's Grand 
Central Hotel. Shortly after Jones's death, Lee 
went to Mexico as a construction superintendent 
for a railroad construction firm, Hampson & 
Smith. Unable to forget the charming young re- 
porter, he had conducted a courtship by maiL 
They were married in the autumn of 1895 in El 
Paso's St. Clement's Episcopal Church, then left 
for Mexico. 

Harper stayed on with the Baylors until April 
of 1896, when Helen sent for him. After nearly 
twelve years of boyhood in the United States, 
Harper left for Guadalajara and a way of life he 
could never have imagined. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel M. Lee fell in love with 
Guadalajara, and so did Harper. In 1896 the 
Jalisco capital, a city of about 100,000, was enjoy- 
ing progress induced in part by completion of a 
railroad from Mexico City. Yet it had Old World 
charm. The traditions and customs of its upper- 
class Spanish settlers remained strong. 

The Lees had rented a house on Calle Hidalgo 
and Harper was placed in a public school. He was 
quickly accepted by his schoolmates, although his 
appearance set him apart, and he was known as El 



Gringo Harper. The boys used the nickname not 
disparagingly, but as an easy way of identifying 
him, as they would call an Oriental lad Chino or a 
fat boy Gordo. Harper scarcely had got settled in 
school when Mr. Lee was transferred in succession 
to Cuernavaca, Iguala and Puebla. During this 
period Harper attended private schools and 
worked in the jungle near Iguala as a mail carrier 
and cart checker, keeping records of earth moved 
by native haulers. 

Early in 1899 the Lees were back in Guadala- 
jara, Hampson & Smith having contracted to ex- 
tend the Mexican Central railroad to the Pacific 
port of Manzanillo. They took a larger house on 
Calle Libertad, and it was needed. For one thing, 
Colonel Baylor, who had been making a career of 
visiting relatives, had arrived for an indefinite 
stay, bringing Mrs. Baylor and Mary. For another, 
Mary had decided to open a private school, with 
Mrs. Baylor as a teaching assistant. Later the little 
faculty was enlarged by the arrival of Mary's 
cousin Julia, daughter of Mrs. Baylor's sister, Mrs. 
Kate Sydnor Hopf . 

Harper enrolled in the Colegio de Estudios 
Altos, a high school, as Harper Baylor Lee. Al- 
though he was not legally adopted, he would use 
his stepfather's name thereafter in Mexico. His 
fourteenth birthday had passed and Captain Gil- 
lett had made no effort to have his son decide. 
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under terms o the divorce decree, which parent 
would be his guardian. Gillett in fact had had no 
contact with any of the Lees since they left Texas. 

Once in a while Harper would ask about Papa 
Gillett, the name he used to distinguish his father 
from Daddy Lee. Helen seldom would discuss her 
first husband at all. But from his Aunt Mayme, as 
he called Mary, Harper learned in time that his 
father had remarried and was doing well as a 
cattleman and pillar of the Big Bend ranching 
community. This did not impress him particularly; 
to Harper the image of his father was always that 
of a fearless Texas Ranger. 

In school Harper noticed one big difference 
aside from the lessons in Spanish between 
school life in Mexico and Texas. Pupils here had 
few games and no sports. Baseball, which he had 
played in Ysleta and which had become a U.S. 
mania, had penetrated Mexico but had not spread 
to the schoolyards. But there was one sport or 
spectacle that the Mexican boys talked about a 
great deal. 

Harper had never seen a bullfight, since all 
members of his family considered it brutal, if not 
un-American. But in the streets and patios of 
Guadalajara he often saw boys playing El Toreo. 
One youngster, holding a pair of horns, was the 
bull; another, flourishing a shirt or serape, would 
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receive the bull's charges. Soon the American boy 
was playing with them. 

Later Harper went with the other boys to nearby 
ranches to cape rams and calves. One of these 
haciendas was owned by Manuel Capetillo, whose 
grandson of the same name later became one of 
Mexico's finest matadors. Don Manuel's beef cattle 
ranged the hills for months without human contact 
and were "as wild as Miuras." Then the boys 
graduated to fighting bull ranches. La Venta was 
close to town, and Harper's crowd went there for 
the tientas the testing of young animals for 
bravery. 

One testing method was the traditional tumbling 
of two-year-old males in the open field by horse- 
men bearing garrochas. If the toritos got up fight- 
ing mad they were marked for the fiesta de toros 
or for breeding. Heifers were tested in a corral by 
horsemen using a pica, a similar pole tipped by a 
sharp metal head, or puya. (A regular picador's 
lance has a slightly larger metal point.) At some 
ranches Harper observed a method now apparently 
forgotten. It consisted of placing the dummy of a 
man, made from straw and canvas, in a corral and 
assaying the ardor which a young bull displayed in 
attacking it. 

Harper saw his first professional corrida in 
Guadalajara's Plaza El Progreso, but its impact was 
hardly apocalyptic. He was not overcome by the 
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mystic beauty of it all, nor did he leap from the 
stands into the arena to bare his breast to the horns, 
as the aspirants known as espontaneos sometimes 
did. Still, he was impressed by the color and dan- 
ger of the show. Before long he was able, along 
with the rest of the experts, to praise or blame the 
work of the principals. He was an aficionado. 

As he grew, he took part in varions amateur 
events called encerronas. The word is no longer 
heard in Mexico, where "pachanga" describes the 
more informal bullfights. **I got my start in those 
encerronas," he would say. fC But it was a long time 
before I killed a bull." 

He was content to let more ambitious boys wield 
the sword while he served as banderillero and 
capeman. He had no special desire to become a 
matador. Besides, he knew his mother would raise 
the roof if she caught him killing a bull. The gentle 
Helen not only deplored bullfighting in all its 
forms; she also objected to her son's constant ''bull 
talk" in the house. 

One of Harper's close friends was an ardent 
young aficionado named Trinidad Gonzalez 
Hermosillo, member of an old Spanish family still 
prominent in Guadalajara.* Since Trinidad often 
was a guest and was always making bull talk with 
Harper, Helen complained that she could get no 

*His surviving brother, engineer Luis Gonzalez Hermosillo, re- 
built Plaza El Progreso in 1959. 
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respite even at dinner. "I'm going to put a quarter 
under your plate at every meal," she told her son. 
"If you can finish eating without saying one word 
about bullfighting you can keep the quarter." Aunt 
Mayme said later, "Harper seldom if ever got to 
keep the quarter. Even so, none of us thought he 
would take bullfighting seriously." 

In his growing preoccupation with the Art of 
Ciichares,* Harper did not entirely neglect the 
arts of another famous Spaniard, Don Juan. Be- 
fore he was out of his teens he had reached his 
maximum stature, six feet; and although he 
weighed only 160 pounds, he was bursting with 
energy. In the opinion of not a few Guadalajara 
girls he was good-looking. He in turn not only ad- 
mired the girls but told them so, and became 
known as quite a flirt. 

On certain nights it was the custom for boys 
and girls to promenade and ogle one another in the 
Plaza de Armas, hard by the cathedral. Also, Har- 
per liked to gather with friends beneath a seno- 
rita's balcony window in the evening and sing 
Spanish love songs, or at daybreak on a favorite's 
birthday or saint's day and sing the traditional 
mananitas, or morning songs. Helen had taught 
Harper to play the guitar, and he had a pleasant 
tenor voice. He specialized in back-country ballads 

*Francisco Arjona Herrera (Ciichares) was a great Spanish 
matador whose name became synonymous with bullfighting. 
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and in songs of sentiment and passion, including 
"La Perjura," an enormously popular lament of 
faithless love. 

If Harper ever hunted among the "fair 
Cyprians" on Guadalajara's back streets he was 
careful to cover his trail. El Tapatio would recall: 
"Harper was highly respected. He was full of fun 
hut without evil thoughts. He was a clean, decent 
boy." In truth, Lee was an old-fashioned ro- 
manticist. He had Colonel Baylor's sense of 
chivalry and tendency to etherealize the ladies fair. 
Perhaps it was no accident that two of his favorite 
novels dealt with the age of chivalry. 

In school Harper had read Don Quixote in 
Spanish. And although he could chuckle at sati- 
rized knight-errantry, he also could understand 
Don Quixote's elevation of his unseen Lady 
Dulcinea to a pedestal of worship. Most of all, he 
admired the loony old knight's indomitable cour- 
age in the face of foregone defeat. Misdirected or 
no, such gallantry had a strong appeal to the im- 
pressionable American descendant of chivalric 
characters. 

The other book, Ivanhoe, in English, was from 
the Baylors' shelves. He thrilled to the color and 
action of the jousting tournaments, with their 
flourishes of clarions and trumpets, the Saracenic 
music of the challengers, and gallant knights 
charging head-on at full gallop to win the favor of 
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their ladies and especially to the dauntless 
deeds of the slender hero against such ironclad 
rascals as Brian de Bois-Guilbert In the fiesta de 
toros, once the pastime of nobility, young Harper 
could find a continuation of the medieval pag- 
eantry. It is tempting to relate his fascination with 
the Scott classic to the Spanish word on Ivanhoe's 
shield Desdichado. Did the disinherited son of 
Gillett the Ranger have a secret bond of sympathy 
with the disinherited son of Cedric the Saxon? 

Perhaps; but there is no evidence that Harper 
was neurotic about it. Testimony that a broken 
home left no psychic scars on the youth comes 
from his cousin Julia Hopf Gemoets, who was a 
member of the Lee-Baylor household in Guadala- 
jara for five years. "Harper was as normal as a 
boy could be," she says. "He had interests, many 
friends, affection and security. He lived with a 
happy family." 

His stepfather was considerate and kind. He of- 
fered to send Harper to college in the United States ; 
but Helen vetoed the plan for financial reasons, 
whereupon Mr. Lee got his stepson a job with Hamp- 
son & Smith. Grandmother Baylor gave her grand- 
son the same love and attention she had in Ysleta, 
when she waited supper for him and applied all 
known nostrums to his freckles. Colonel Baylor, 
though slowing down, could still accompany Har- 
per on fishing and hunting trips. Baylor got to 



know high Mexican officials, who listened politely 
when he told them how to run their country. 
Nearby Lake Chapala, he preached, needed only 
Texas-size fish to he a paradise for anglers. After 
several years of fruitless propagandizing, the 
Colonel, with Harper's help, stocked the lake with 
three dozen bass and crappie imported from San 
Antonio. 

Aunt Mayme, moving into spinsterhood, gave 
Harper all the love she would have showered on a 
son of her own. Mary was not unattractive and she 
had had a few beaux. There were family whispers 
of a romance with a Mexican general, broken up 
when she discovered that he was the active head of 
two other families, one of them legalized by mar- 
riage. 

The last and least member of the family was 
Frank Jones, whom Helen had rechristened Fran- 
cisco (Panchito) Baylor Lee. Though he was al- 
most a midget in size and suffered from a con- 
genital heart ailment, Panchito was the best-known 
boy in Guadalajara and was regarded as a genius. 
He was a pianist and a composer of zarzuelitas, 
short musical comedies; he wrote award- winning 
compositions in English and Spanish; he il- 
lustrated Baylor's stories on woodcraft; and at 
fourteen he founded a weekly review, Casos y 
Cosas. Panchito and Harper had great affection and 
admiration for each other. 



But shadows were gathering for the happy 
family. After a long and painful illness, marked 
by an uncomplaining fortitude that Harper would 
never forget, Helen died in a Monterrey hospital. 
Within a year, on Easter Sunday of 1904, pneu- 
monia took the life of Grandmother Baylor. 

With his mother and grandmother gone, Har- 
per's incipient career had less real opposition. His 
stepfather, away most of the time, realized that 
the boy was becoming a man. Colonel Baylor and 
Aunt Mayme could warn and plead, but they could 
not give Harper orders. In any event, they did not 
expect him to be more than a practicing amateur. 

It was as an amateur that Harper, not long after 
his mother's death, killed his first bull, a small 
castoff. The encerrona took place at a fair in the 
village of Tepatitlan. He did not mention this 
escapade to the Baylors until much later. 

In the next five years he took part, in one role 
or another, in dozens of amateur corridas. 
Throughout this period he worked in the Guadala- 
jara-Manzanillo area as timekeeper, gang boss and 
engineering assistant on railway construction jobs. 
Bullfighting was a spare time hobby. Most often 
he was a banderillero but in some instances he was 
matador; and during his amateur phase killed a 
total of eight bulls. He probably would have re- 
mained an amateur if he had not come under the 



tutelage of the retired matador El Chiclanero, one 
of the two men who did most to turn the young 
American toward professionalism. The other was 
Governor Miguel Ahumada of Jalisco. 

Harper had started going to El Chiclanero only 
hecause some of his young friends did; he still 
thought of bullfighting as just a game or sport. 
When the town of Ameca sent for some amateur 
toreros Harper was one of the youths recom- 
mended hy the maestro. At Ameca Harper did well 
as a matador. The Governor thereupon asked him 
to appear in a big amateur corrida for charity. 

The Governor's Corrida drew the largest crowd 
Harper had ever seen at an amateur bullfight. It 
was a gala event, complete with comely queens in 
Spanish costumes and stirring music by the big 
Jalisco State Band. According to Aunt Mayme, 
Harper could not resist putting on a show in the 
presence of pretty girls. And with such inspiration 
he tried several stunts, such as placing short 
banderillas, which he had seen a few Spanish 
matadors do. After the corrida Governor Ahumada 
praised the young American, suggested he become 
a professional matador, and offered to help him 
achieve that goal. 

Harper's decision was not sudden. El Tapatio 
encouraged him, as did his friend Jesus Tenes, 
who had just become an apprentice bullfighter. 
But some of the young men he ran with scoffed at 
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such pretensions. Their needling remarks that no 
Yankee had the courage to become a matador got 
under his skin. But it was El Chiclanero's opinion 
that Harper valued most. The old Spaniard 
thought he might make a go of it Cf provided you 
let me teach you some things you don't know." 

With that, Harper seriously began the study of 
bullfighting. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



Harper's first two professional ap- 
pearances had created no apparent demand for 
Ms services elsewhere, Aunt Mayme suggested that 



he forget the bullfighting nonsense and go back to 
working on the railroad. He was beginning to 
think she might be right when a feeler came from 
the Plaza de Toros of Acambaro, a railway junc- 
tion town in the adjoining state of Guanajuato. 
After an exchange of letters and telegrams he was 
scheduled there for September 15. 

His hopes soared. This would make him known 
outside Guadalajara. It could be the start of a tour 
that could lead to bigger plazas even Mexico 
City! He kept up his program of physical condi- 
tioning. He spent much time with El Chiclanero, 
who wanted him to polish his techniques. 

At least nine matadors have called themselves 
El Chiclanero. Of these Francisco Gomez was not 
the greatest; but he had a right to the nickname, 
having been born in Chiclana, the Andalusian city 
that had produced Francisco Montes, he who in 
the 1830s had laid down the basic form and rules 
of bullfighting. The town had more bullfighters 
than it could honor properly and Gomez, finding 
the same situation elsewhere in Spain, sailed to 
seek New World conquests. As early as 1883 he 
was appearing in Mexican plazas, though hardly 
as a conqueror. Years later, horn-scarred and 
weary, he received a severe goring in Guadalajara 
and decided to retire there. Being a generous man 
still interested in the taurine festival, he gave free 



Instruction to aspirants who sought him out. 
Among these was the American youth. 

El Chiclanero could tell stories about eminent 
matadors he knew personally: Antonio Fuentes, 
Antonio Monies, Ricardo Torres (Bombita), Raf- 
ael Gomez (El Gallo), Manuel Mejias (Bien- 
venida ) . He had been a friend of a matador named 
Dominguin, who had died on the horns of a Miura 
in Barcelona, and another named Manolete, whose 
more famous son would suffer a similar fate a 
generation later. He could even remember, or so he 
said, the incomparable master of the handerillas, 
Gordito, and those legendary rivals Lagartijo and 
Frascuelo. He had appeared with Bernardo 
Gavino, the Spaniard who dominated Mexican 
bullfighting for decades and who died of a goring 
at the age of seventy-four; and Ponciano Diaz, the 
dashing horseback banderillero who became the 
first Mexican to win any success as a matador. 

The Spaniard was not an educated man, but he 
had absorbed a great deal of information by word 
of mouth. He had a feeling for the traditions of 
the spectacle, whose origin was in the dim past. 
In olden days Spanish noblemen hunted the wild 
cattle of the peninsula. Later they and the Moors 
took to fighting bulls on horseback in enclosed 
arenas. The mounted knights, armed with lances, 
would let their serving men, waving cloaks, get the 
toro in position. Perhaps a cavalier would be 
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knocked from Ms horse and be forced to defend 
himself with his sword. In any event, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the deceptive 
movements of the cloak and the sword work be- 
came 'the important elements, and the foot gladi- 
ators came into their own. 

El Chiclanero impressed upon the American 
youth that the fiesta de toros, laden with tradition 
and ritual, had become more than a sport. It was a 
public show, a dramatic presentation; and it de- 
manded from the actors not only bravery but also 
talent, technique, dedication even art. That was 
how it was in Spain, a land that erected statues to 
matadors. Harper hung around El Chiclanero so 
much he began talking like an Andalusian. 

The maestro, going back to fundamentals, al- 
ways warned his disciples that the fighting bull 
was a wild animal differing vastly from domestic 
bulls. It was bred for only one fight its last. It 
was attracted by movement of the cloth, not its 
color. The corrida (literally, "running" of the 
bulls) was divided then as now into tercios, or 
three acts. The first act featured the picadors and 
the matadors' preliminary capework. The mounted 
picadors, often booed as villains of the piece, were 
indispensable. Without their cruel pic-ing of the 
great neck muscle, the bull's head would never be 
lowered and a matador could not hope to make a 
proper kill. In this act, too, the peones de brega 
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(capemen) ran the bull so that the matador could 
size it up. The cape (capote) used by these support- 
ing players, and by the matador himself, still looks 
like a Spanish cloak from the age of cavaliers. 

In the second act the decorated harpoons called 
banderillas were placed in the bull's shoulders. 
The small barbs lyere hardly punishing but could 
stimulate the animal for a livelier last act. Usually 
the banderillas were placed by assistants called 
banderilleros ; but a few matadors as did Lee 
often preempted this act for themselves. It could 
be an exercise in fleetness, grace and beauty. 

The third act or faena (literally, "labor") was 
divided into two scenes, during which the matador 
and bull took the stage and the other actors faded 
into the background. In Scene 1 the matador 
played the toro with the red serge or flannel 
muleta, not only to prepare and position it for the 
finale but also to show off his skill and daring. In 
climactic Scene 2 the matador made the kill with 
his sword (estoque or espada). A sword thrust was 
an estocada, and to meet acceptance it had to be 
placed at the right spot (cruz or rubios) on top of 
the animaPs back at the shoulders. 

A torero's whole fight was called a lidia. In El 
Chiclanero's vocabulary, not only every act but 
also every tactical maneuver, every recognized 
movement of man with bull, was a suerte (literally 
chance or hazard). A torero built his reputation 
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or lost It by the way he did these individual 
suertes. Modern toreros boast numerous suertes, 
particularly cape and muleta passes, that were un- 
known in Lee's day. Yet all the basic passes were 
in use then, although styles, names and emphasis 
have changed. 

El Chiclanero's repertoire was limited. He was 
of the rondeno school, named for the city of 
Ronda, birthplace of the fabulous Pedro Romero. 
He believed the bull should be brought past the 
body as closely as possible with a few classic passes, 
without frills or furbelows. Harper learned them 
El Chiclanero's way, although by temperament he 
was inclined toward the fancier sevillano or Sev- 
ille school, with its dash and improvisation. 

As Harper learned the veronica, most basic of 
cape passes or lances, he held the capote by both 
hands in front of his body. (An old painting shows 
Saint Veronica holding in this manner a cloth with 
which she wiped the face of Christ at Calvary.) 
As the bull charged he moved the cape to one side, 
diverting the bull's course. This kind of veronica 
would go out of fashion as modern matadors 
learned that by profiling they could bring the 
animal past the body in a longer and more elegant 
sweep, without changing its direction. 

El Chiclanero also taught Harper a veronica 
from behind, or aragonesa. The cape was held be- 
hind the back and to the side, and the bull charged 
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from the rear. In this posture the bull also could 
be brought from the front, which is the way 
Rodolfo Gaona would do it in Spain in 1910 with 
such flair that it is today immortalized by the name 
gaonera. (A portrait taken early in 1909 shows 
Lee holding his cape exactly in the manner pre- 
scribed for the later gaonera; however, the basic 
maneuver antedated both Lee and Gaona. Nothing, 
it seems, is really new in bullfighting. ) 

Since the American had shown an aptitude for 
the banderillas, El Chiclanero encouraged him to 
perfect the al cuarteo, featuring a run on a curving 
course to intercept the bull. It was Harper's own 
idea to develop the more perilous al cambio, or al 
quiebro, with the man standing still and diverting 
die charge with a body feint. This thrilling suerte 
was introduced by Antonio Carmona (Gordito) in 
1857 in Seville. El Chiclanero did not recommend 
it. 

With the muleta El Chiclanero's repertoire was 
almost as small as with the capote. He emphasized 
the left-handed natural pass, which was to the red 
flannel what the veronica was to the gold and pink 
percale. He stressed cargando la suerte the 
follow-through to make the pass fluid and beauti- 
ful as the cloth pulled the animal from right to 
left clear across the body. Bringing the bull back 
in the opposite direction, backhanded, was a pase 
de pecho or chest pass, a term the maestro used for 



all the passes now called cambiados. The aided 
passes or ayudados, with sword spreading the cloth 
into a wider lure, virtually completed his muleta 
figures. His main concession to modernity was the 
molinete, an adornment or decorative pass, with 
the man spinning in the opposite direction from 
the bull's charge. In general, he taught that the 
matador, whether with cape or muleta, should 
follow the three classic rules laid down by Pedro 
Romero more than a century before. These were: 
parar, stand fast; templar, swing smoothly with 
cloth just beyond the questing horns; and mandar, 
dominate the bull with skill and courage. 

It should be said that in El Chiclanero's day the 
muleta scene was regarded only as a brief prep- 
aration for the more important finale, the kill. 
Juan Belmonte had not yet revolutionized the 
faena. Furthermore, El Chiclanero, who had felt 
the horns, taught that in many cases, depending on 
the cunning of the bull, it was unwise to prolong 
cape or muleta work. He had a feeling for survival. 

Typical of this attitude was one of his com- 
mands which his students often mimicked when 
he was absent. "Uno-dos-tres y Diaz tambien!" El 
Chiclanero would yell during a turn with the 
muleta. The Diaz referred not to the Mexican 
president but to a paso doble written in honor of 
matador Ponciano Diaz, and it had become cus- 
tomary for bull ring bands to play 'Tonciano 
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Diaz" when it came time to kill. Thus a loose trans- 
lation of the maestro's command: e? Just three 

passes with the muleta, boys, and then the sword!" 

As he entrained for Acambaro Harper was in 
high spirits. He was headed for his first out-of-town 
corrida. He was a veteran of two professional 
appearances, or at least one and a fraction. His 
coleta, which he kept plaited and pinned to the 
back of his head except when in the ring, had 
grown to respectable length. (Belmonte is said to 
have started the present custom of wearing arti- 
ficial pigtails.) He had ordered from Spain another 
costume and a fancy dress cape. He could indulge 
in dreams. 

He awoke Sunday in Acambaro with chills and 
fever, the symptoms of one of his infrequent at- 
tacks of malaria which he had picked up while 
working in the jungle. He stayed in his hotel room 
until corrida time but the fever persisted. Once 
the fight began he was able to concentrate on the 
business of the bulls; but the worst was to come 
from virulence of another strain. 

At almost every bullfight there is one individual 
on the sunny side who is louder and drunker than 
all others. This day's honors went to a sombreroed 
exhibitionist who, in addition to a foghorn voice 
and an overload of tequila, possessed an obvious 
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dislike for North. Americans. He kept up a torrent 
of abuse. 

Harper thought he was doing better than Pepin, 
his Spanish alternate. He did a fine pole vault, 
placed two good pairs of regulation banderillas 
running, and had one poor and one good kill. But 
Bigmouth was a merciless critic; Lee could do 
nothing right. So dominating was the voice and 
so contagious its message that it enlisted an ac- 
companiment of boos, whistles and catcalls. For 
the first and only time in his career, Harper heard 
himself called a coward. The mob, as Blasco 
Ibanez was saying that very year in Sangre y 
Arena, could show its claws. Early in his career 
the American could appreciate the author's famous 
last line: It was the roaring of the wild beast, the 
true and only one. 

At last the ordeal was over. Puzzled and hurt, he 
walked dejectedly to his hotel. That evening, in 
the seven-by-nine-inch hard-back notebook in which 
he had begun to log his professional corridas, he 
wrote: "Had fever all day. Crowd anti- American." 

Back in Guadalajara, Harper rested a few days 
and was his old self again, ready for taurine com- 
bat Unfortunately he could find no battlefield. 
The impresarios still were not rushing to submit 
bids for his services. One day he mentioned his 
problem to his friend Juan Armas, who ran a 
tobacco and novelty shop. A knowledgeable afi- 
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cionado, Armas suggested he get a manager, an 
apoderado. Harper promised to think about It, but 
took no action. 

A little later Armas had another idea. He knew 
a promoter in Monterrey who might and did 
contract the American torero. It was set up as an 
"international competition" with Joaquin Capa 
(Capita) representing Spain, and Rodolfo Ro- 
darte representing Mexico. But it would not be 
until November 1 and the fledgling needed to try 
his wings oftener. He tried without success to 
schedule interim corridas along the route north. 

Arriving in Monterrey, accompanied by a newly 
appointed peon de confianza or No. 1 assistant, a 
Jalisco youth named Carmonita, Harper found 
himself greeted by several American friends. They 
proffered so much of "The Beer That Made Mil- 
waukee Jealous" that he had to quit socializing in 
the interest of physical fitness. 

The crowd, including many Americans, almost 
filled the Monterrey Plaza de Toros. Capita, a full 
matador in rank, was competent but unemotional. 
Rodarte had become a protege of Antonio Fuentes 
and had learned something from the master; only 
his weakness with the sword kept the plaza from 
delirium. 

Eager to equal if not to excel, Harper did a good 
pole vault over his first bull. Encouraged, he tried 
his banderilla surprise, the short sticks while stand- 



Ing still. The al cambio was carried through, prop- 
erly but one of the banderillas fell out. His 
muleta phase was difficult. His kill required two 
thrusts which lowered the bull's head to the 
ground, and then the descabello the thrust with 
the crossbar sword at the back of the head when 
the bull takes too long to die. He felt he was run- 
ning third internationally and would have to try 
something else. 

As his second bull barreled out, Harper waited 
on both knees about thirty feet from the toril gate. 
Motionless, he held the big cape in front of his 
body with both hands. The crowd was silent. 

The toro was almost upon him before he made a 
movement. Then his right hand crossed high in 
front of his body and to his left side as far as it 
would reach. His left hand came down close to his 
left hip. This reversed the magenta and gold sides 
of the cape. The switch was done in an instant 
and barely in time. The bull, eyes on the cloth, 
changed course slightly to its right. It plowed into 
and under the cape only an inch or two from the 
kneeling matador's left side. Sliding the capote 
over the lowered horns, he sprang quickly to his 
feet. He took position for a veronica as the 
animal whirled and charged again. 

Frenzied dianas and noisy approval. The crowd 
had been treated to an old-time cambio de rodi- 
llas, Harper's first in a professional corrida. El 



Chiclanero considered this kneeling pass, partic- 
ularly at the toril gate when the bull is an un- 
known quantity, a reckless stunt. But it was an old 
and respectable stunt. Done when the bull was 
fresh it was highly dangerous but also sen- 
sational. So sensational, in fact, that it had been 
dubbed the forgiveness pass. It could make a crowd 
forget some previous fiasco. 

His kills were not extraordinary, but all in all it 
was a fair afternoon. The public left satisfied. So 
was the management, which signed him for the 
following Sunday. Harper hoped that word of his 
performance would get around. 

But the next Monterrey corrida hardly en- 
hanced his reputation. It was a hand-to-hand (a 
two-matador affair) with Alcantara, a Spaniard. 
The bulls were sad specimens and neither torero 
could shine. The only applause went to Lee for his 
kneeling cape pass and a pole vault. 

Again he was without a date. It was six long 
weeks before he could schedule another, this one 
in the border town of Porfirio Diaz.* Meanwhile 
he agreed to appear in a becerrada, an amateur 
fight, sponsored by the Monterrey Centro Taurino. 
As the only professional on the card Harper was 
assigned an Atenco bull, one left over from a 
Gaona corrida. It was five years old and noble 
(not tricky) in its charges. Playing it, Harper 

*Now Piedras Negras. 



realized that ability to demand and get good bulls 
was a factor in a bullfighter's success. 

The Porfirio Diaz corrida, with matador Felix 
Velasco of Spain, added little luster to the fiesta. 
But Harper managed a perfect al cambio with the 
short banderillas, both sticks staying put; he had 
proved to himself he could bring off this spectac- 
ular suerte. His second bull was so completely 
manso (cowardly or tame) that El Presidente 
ordered peons to place explosive sticks (banderi- 
llas de fuego) , which went off with a bang but only 
added to the animal's fright. There being no sub- 
stitute, Harper and the public had to be content 
with his one kill and a fine levied against the man- 
agement. 

Velasco, who fared even worse, cursed what he 
called inferior Mexican cattle and assured the 
American that the fiesta de toros was handled 
much better in Spain and that he ought to go 
there. Harper replied that so far he had been un- 
able to get into many plazas in Mexico. First, 
somehow, he must appear in Mexico City. 

Thus ended his campaign in the year 1908. In 
five months he had appeared in only six profes- 
sional bullfights. He could only hope for a more 
prosperous New Year. 

News from home closed the year on a tragic note. 
Scarlet fever had weakened his half-brother's de- 
fective heart. Death had come to brave, brilliant 
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little PancMto at age fifteen, on Christmas Eve. 
Now the only member of Harper's family who ap- 
proved of bullfighting was gone. 

The New Year did offer more opportunity. 
From Antonio Mendez (Minuto), a banderillero 
turned impresario, came a contract for a January 
17 fight in Chihuahua. Lee and a Spanish no- 
villero named Jose Frutos did well enough there 
Harper saved the corrida with his banderilla 
specialty, a pole vault and a kneeling pass to 
earn another and equally satisfactory appearance 
in the same plaza the following Sunday. 

After that he began to get more offers. Word 
about the only North American matador was 
spreading. The immediate result was three good 
corridas in a row in Torreon. In the first, alter- 
nating with Francisco Ruiz (Loreto) of Spain, he 
heard calls: "Al cambio con las cortas!" (Al 
cambio, with the short banderillas. ) Evidently the 
fans had heard about his specialty. He obliged, 
successfully. His second and third corridas of the 
series, alternating with Manuel Lavin (Esparte- 
rito) of Madrid and Rodarte, were almost replicas 
of the first. In all three he did exciting knee passes 
and had good kills. The Laguneros asked him to 
return. By now he was booked solid for several 
weeks. 

In Guanajuato on March 28, Harper, Esparte- 
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rito and Tenes staged another Yankee-Spaniard- 
Mexican contest. The international triangle turned 
out to be equilateral; the hulls were impartially 
poor and none of the matadors could excel. But 
Guanajuato was important for another reason. 

Among Lee's callers there was Antonio Mendez, 
the promoter who had booked him in Chihuahua. 
Minuto had abandoned his Chihuahua enterprise 
and was looking for something new. A persuasive 
talker, he soon got himself hired as the American's 
manager. There was an agreement, which Harper 
did not bother to put in writing. And he turned 
over to his apoderado some favorable correspond- 
ence he had just received from Plaza El Toreo in 
Mexico City. 

Minuto's duties, as he conceived them, included 
giving advice on how to fight bulls. A torero who 
"fought well from the barrera," Minuto urged Lee 
to do more of his dangerous banderilla work. Also 
he advised giving up the salto de garrocha. "The 
Spaniards no longer do the salto," he said. "It's 
small-town stuff." Harper reminded his new man- 
ager that he was doing al cambios with the short 
banderillas every time he could find a suitable hull. 
And he himself had sensed that the pole vault was 
going out of style in the larger plazas. Except on 
one occasion, by popular demand, he never per- 
formed it again. 

In an otherwise good corrida in Zacatecas, alter- 



nating with Alberto Ortiz of Mexico, Harper was 
reminded that he could not do his special bande- 
rilla suerte on just any bull, as Minuto seemed to 
think. Undeceived by his body shift, the toro 
knocked him flat. On the next two Sundays 
he and Esparterito had above-average afternoons 
in Guanajuato. But the best thing about Guana- 
juato was the receipt there of a telegram from 
the Mexico City management. It offered him a 
corrida in El Toreo, the nation's biggest and most 
important plaza de toros. 

Months of discouragement were forgotten. Plaza 
El Toreo the goal of every ambitious novillero 
was near. But he had one more corrida in the 
hinterland, and it almost kept him from getting to 
Mexico City. 

Alternating with Tenes and Rodarte in Aguas- 
calientes, he drew a difficult Pabellon bull. It de- 
serted the red cloth and ripped his right cheek 
below his eye undoubtedly the first time a fight- 
ing bull had drawn blood from a U.S. matador. 
Bounding to his feet, Harper waved away his 
capemen and killed the animal. The plaza physi- 
cian closed the wound with several stitches; and 
Harper returned to the arena in time for a good 
session with his second toro. Ovation. 

Back in Guadalajara for a visit, he found that 
his stepfather was away. From his father in Texas 
there was only the usual silence. Colonel Baylor 



was feeling too puny to argue with him; and only 
Aunt Mayme was left to campaign against her 
adored nephew's dangerous profession. 

As always, Harper tried to laugh away her 
anxieties. ''No bull can outrun me," he boasted, 
after Mayme had reiterated her fear that one of 
the brutes would catch him. "You know what I do 
when El Toro gets too close? I jump over the 
barrera and I'm so long-legged I don't even use 
the stirrup plank." 

Perhaps his aunt was reassured. But there were 
tears in her eyes as Harper kissed her goodbye 
and boarded the train for Mexico City. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



, SHORT AND BARK and in banderi- 
llero costume, touched tie sleeve of his tall corn* 
panion. "Are you nervous, Opper?" 



The American grinned. "A little.' 9 Stepping to 
the double gate at the end of the passageway he 
peered out into the great amphitheater, now 
divided into halves of sunlight and shade. "Per- 
haps it's the crowd, Minuto. Have you ever seen 
so many people?" 

Minuto shook his head. "Never at a novillada* 
And they have come to see you Opper Li. You 
and the Miuras." 

The other demurred. *Tm not the only torero on 
the program." 

"You and the Miuras," Minuto repeated. 

Harper wondered. Fighting hulls of the Spanish 
Miura breed were a rarity in Mexican plazas, even 
in Mexico City. But he, Harper B. Lee, was some- 
thing rarer an American who somehow had got 
himself booked into the capital's Plaza de Toros 
El Toreo, pride of the republic. He realized he 
was a curiosity. Perhaps, as Minuto said, it was 
the combination of man and Miura that had drawn 
the crowd. 

Although he had never faced Miuras, Harper 
had heard much about them. Blasco Ibanez's book 
was inspired by a Miura's fatal goring of the mata- 
dor Espartero. Not long before that tragic event, 
Miuras had gored six bullfighters in a single Span- 
ish corrida. Only recently some Spanish matadors 
had tried to outlaw the fearsome breed. An ex- 
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pression equivalent to "meaner than a Miura" had 
long been embedded in Spanish. 

Mexico City sophisticates, reading the colored 
posters on walls and street poles, had been doubly 
astonished. A yanqui bullfighter in the arena 
with Miuras? Incredible! What was the empresa 
up to? A few wiseacres spread gossip that F. 
Becerra y Cia., by matching him with Miuras, was 
playing a dangerous trick on the gringo, who prob- 
ably didn't know a bull from a buffalo. Some com- 
passionate aesthetes argued that the only civilized 
course open to a lover of tauromaquia would be to 
stay away from the tragicomedy. 

So it was that on this pleasant Sunday, May 16, 
1909, the new El Toreo bull ring in Colonia Con- 
desa* was filled to the brim. The crowd, estimated 
at 20,000, probably was the largest that ever had 
attended a novillada in Mexico. 

Whatever the primary attraction Miuras, a 
Yankee bullfighter, or pure love of the fiesta de 
toros the event had drawn a cross-section of 
Mexico City's population. It was a gay throng that 
apparently felt satisfied and secure in the reign of 
the aging president and dictator Porfirio Diaz. 
Present were the high and the low, aristocrats and 
peons, bureaucrats and businessmen, bemedaled 
generals and their glossy women, Americans who 

*E1 Toreo bull ring subsequently was moved to its present loca- 
tion in Cuatro Caminos. 



had brought their enterprises and managerial 
talents to a stable and hospitable land, and last 
but by no means least, the aficionados of the 
sunny side whose opinions could alter an official 
ruling and shatter a matador's nerves. 

It was this immense crowd, vibrant, skeptical 
and expectant, that gave the American an inevita- 
ble tenseness. By now he was no beginner; this 
was his seventeenth professional bullfight. He had 
fought big and treacherous bulls before. But al- 
ways the crowds had not been so large or so 
important. This Mexico City multitude would 
shape his future. Its verdict would in large meas- 
ure determine whether he, a struggling novillero, 
a matador de novillos, had a reasonable chance to 
become a full-fledged matador de toros, a matador 
de alternativa. Or, in terms of the U.S. sport which 
he followed in the newspapers, whether he would 
graduate from the minor leagues into the majors. 

Out there the band was playing the bullfighter's 
song from Carmen. The cuadrilla gates were 
opened. It was exactly three-thirty. The bullfighters 
emerged into the sunlit arena. 

Here at El Toreo tradition was strong. In front 
of the paseo on prancing Arabian steeds rode two 
alguaciles (ceremonial constables) wearing black 
velvet costumes and plumed black hats like those 
affected by the cavaliers of old Spain. Behind the 
alguaciles marched the matadors, three abreast, 



trailed by their retinues in colorful files. After an 
initial burst of welcome the audience focused at- 
tention on the matadors. 

On the column's right was Joaquin Delgado 
(Vela), a Spanish novillero of promise. On the 
left was Manuel Corzo (Corcito Grande), another 
Spaniard. The matador in the center, fair and 
erect and a head taller than all the others, was of 
course the American. 

The paseo halted. The matadors bowed to the 
plaza president above them. At the barrera the 
toreros disbanded and took preassigned positions. 
Two picadors remained in the ring not with- 
drawing temporarily as is the modern custom. 
Harper was handed his working cape, which bore 
the stains of previous combat. In a moment he 
heard the bugle call. It hushed the stands and 
turned all eyes on the red gate. The battle of men 
versus bulls was to begin. 

The first bull, a lead-colored Miura, broke out 
with the apparent intention of upholding the 
breed's sinister reputation. In quick order it chased 
the capemen to their wooden shelters, toppled both 
picadors after taking four jabs from their iron- 
tipped lances, and stretched the two horses on the 
sand. 

Corcito, whose bull it was, may have been over- 
awed. He was in trouble with the Miura through 
mest of his lidia. He botched the kill and retired 



to perfunctory applause. Nor could Vela do better 
with Ms Sinkehuel. (Only three of the bulls were 
Miuras.) A critic would say his peas were too hard 
to cook. 

The trumpet now heralded the event for which,, 
according to Minuto, most of the audience had 
assembled: the metropolitan debut of the first and 
only North American matador. A hush fell on the 
plaza. 

His first bull, a huge Sinkehuel, shot out of the 
toril gate with all the signs of a boyante a brave 
bull that would attack any moving object. With 
lowered horns it crunched into the nearest nag, 
ignoring the cruel jabs of the pica. Its morrillo 
(neck muscle) bulged as its black horn tips, turn- 
ing crimson, slammed and ripped and gouged. One 
journalist would call the Sinkehuel "as noble as a 
lord and as brave as a wild boar." 

Harper was on the scene, his entry having 
brought no applause. With waving cape he got the 
bull away from its prey. The horse fell and peons 
darted in to salvage the prostrate rider. Now in 
the clear, Harper tried a veronica. The toro flung 
itself at the cape with the same fury it had shown 
against its equine target. Receiving from the front 
and diverting the beast with a slow movement of 
the cape to one side, he brought the horns within 
a few inches of his body. His feet stayed still. 
When the American first spread his cape there had 



been a few snickers. To some, his six-foot height 
made him appear awkward. But now there was 
scattered applause. 

El Toro caught sight of the second horse and 
tore into its soft underbelly, leaving both horse 
and rider horizontal. Harper maneuvered the bull 
into free terrain with another cape diversion a 
"quite," this was called. Then, with feet rooted, 
he managed a series of three more veronicas, 
rhythmic and retarded, each guiding the horns 
closer to his pink and gold jacket. Closing, he did 
an abrupt half -veronica that stopped the bull in its 
tracks. At the completion of each cape figure the 
circus resounded with oles in unison. The band 
played dianas. Clearly, this Yankee was no green- 
horn. 

Minuto exclaimed, "Very good, matador!" 

Harper grinned. He washed his mouth out, spit- 
ting on the sand. A banderillero came up with a 
pair of sticks as the trumpet blew for the second 
act Harper shook his head. "Shorts." Quickly 
the assistant returned with two barbed sticks 
scarcely six inches long. Minuto warned: "Have 
care, Opper. This bug is strong and hooks to the 
left." 

Harper nodded. Wetting a forefinger with saliva, 
he moistened the flat metal tips, which were like 
fishhooks and as sharp. This would make them 
stick in the tough hide, it was said. He stood erect, 



feet together, outstretched hands holding the short 
banderillas at shoulder height. The frilled paper 
on the sticks suggested varicolored flowers. Waving 
the banderillas, he caught the bull's attention. The 
animal tensed, dark eyes staring, ears forward, 
long tail swishing tentatively across its smeared 
rump. The spectators were mute. They could guess 
from his stance that the torero was committed to 
an al cambio; and they understood that to plant 
short banderillas he had to get closer to the horns 
and that his stationary position compounded the 
peril. 

The Sinkehuel charged. Pointing the barbs at 
his oncoming adversary, Harper was as motionless 
as if posing for a time photograph. When the 
hurtling bulk was almost upon him he made a 
sudden half-step to the right. He bent his body at 
the waist in the same direction. But his left foot 
stayed firmly in position. It was this body move- 
ment, designed to cambiar or quebrar (change or 
break) the bulPs course, that gave the suerte its 
two names. 

Following the motion of the man, the beast 
veered to its left. As it came even with him, Harper 
snapped his right leg and upper body back to their 
original position. At the same time he brought 
down his arms and drove the barbs securely into 
the bull's shoulders. If the right horn had been a 
few centimeters closer it would have pierced bro- 



cade, body and all. As it was, the bull appeared 
to sideswipe the man. His form was the same as in 
previous corridas ; but today he was waiting a little 
longer, bringing the bull a little closer, and fasten- 
ing the barbs with inspired daring and precision. 

The roar that went up told him he had scored. 
Oles, applause, dianas! Even in El Toreo such an 
al cambio was no commonplace thing. Immensely 
pleased, Harper walked to the barrera and signaled 
to Minuto. "Another pair." 

"Longs," said Minuto. 

"No shorts." 

Minuto muttered an objection which Lee ig- 
nored. He took the abbreviated sticks and again 
cited the bull with outstretched hands. Again the 
swift, straight charge, as he waited like a statue. 
Again the sudden body feint to bend the bulPs 
course at the last moment. The snap back in the 
nick of time. Barbs driven down fast and true. The 
half-ton of fury driving past, breathtakingly close. 
Again the thunderburst of approval. Ole!! Two 
splendid al cambios in a row hardly could be luck. 

As a banderillero caped the animal near the 
fence Harper had Minuto fetch another pair 
this time the regulation twenty-nine-inch banderi- 
llas most commonly used. He must show versatil- 
ity. Challenging, Harper provoked a charge as 
before; but this time he raced toward the bull on 
a curving course. The toro, trying to intercept 



Mm, followed its own curving course. At the point 
where the two arcs crossed his arms flashed down 
and he rammed home the barhs and sped on past. 
The sight of a foreigner doing his own banderilla 
work, with deceptive ease and professional ele- 
gance, captivated the crowd. The yanqui could 
handle the sticks, either standing still or running. 

Now the trumpet summoned the sanguinary 
third act of the drama. The supporting players 
pulled back to the wings. Harper took his smaller 
cloth of red serge. The ensuing faena would pre- 
pare and position the tiring bull for the climactic 
scene, the raison d'etre for all that had gone be- 
fore : the suerte suprema, the moment of truth, the 
kill. 

But first a bit of ancient protocol. He stood 
below the box of the president, folded muleta 
and sword in his left hand, his black hat raised 
in his right, seeking formal permission to make the 
kill. By custom he dedicated his first animal to the 
same functionary. He handed the montera to an 
attendant. 

Then he advanced on the Sinkehuel. Confining 
himself to a few classic passes learned from El 
Chiclanero, he went through them in the maestro's 
style, simply and with a minimum of motion and 
display. He kept his feet quiet and brought the 
horns in close. A few left-handed sweeps, naturals, 
pulled the bull past his body from right to left. 



Alternating chest passes pulled it back in the op- 
posite direction. The muleta work brought ap- 
plause and music. 

As Harper passed near the barrera lie heard 
Minuto. "Matalo kill it!" Harper nodded. On 
one pass the Sinkehuel, hooking to the left, had 
almost got him. With a few short movements of 
the cloth he got the bull still, its front feet to- 
gether. This "squaring" opened a gap in the ani- 
mal's bone structure at the rubios, the one small 
area atop the shoulders where the blade must 
penetrate. 

Profiling, he held the sword out and sighted 
along its slightly curved three-foot blade. Silence 
fell on the plaza. His left hand was crossed be- 
neath his right, holding the muleta close to the 
dark, hairy head. Then he leaped toward the bull, 
his tall body jackknifing over the horns, his right 
hand driving the point of the sword into the tar- 
get. His left hand moved the red cloth to guide 
the horns away from his body. This was the lung- 
ing volaple flying feet a method of killing 
which Costillares, rival of Pedro Romero, had 
invented about the time the American colonies 
were fighting for independence. 

Harper felt the blade sink in and then bounce 
back, deflected by bone. Disappointed, he jerked 
the sword away and with quick passes again lined 
up the bull. Again he aimed and leaped. This 



time lie drove the red-tipped steel into the dark 
hulk behind the neck muscle as if the target were 
hollow. It was a precision stroke and he was sure 
it was fatal. But as the steel went in the bull's 
head came up and the great bulk heaved violently. 
In a twinkling the matador was pitchforked into 
the air. 

He felt no pain. By luck the horns had cradled 
him without piercing his body. Tossed free, he hit 
the ground with a breath-taking thud. He lay still 
and face down as he had been told to do. He could 
hear the crowd shrieking in an ecstasy of excite- 
ment. He could smell the excrement-smeared bull 
above him and hear its labored breathing. Its 
muzzle, wet with spittle and blood, began rooting 
at him. This, he decided, was no way to fight bulls. 

With a sudden movement of elbows and legs, 
he rolled himself over and over like a log. Spring- 
ing to his feet, he rushed at the bull. A swarm of 
men converged on the scene with wildly waving 
capes. Totally disarmed he had lost his muleta 
and his sword was still in the animal he ignored 
his rescuers and started a roundhouse swing at 
the SinkehueFs snout with his fist. 

Before he could deliver the blow the bull 
dropped dead at his feet. 

The spectators rose as one in thunderous ova- 
tion. Harper looked up at the stands and waved, 
grinning broadly. 



As Harper went out again the plaza was still 
full. Although this was the sixth and last bull on 
the cartel, or program, nohody wanted to leave 
until the American had met his Miura. 

It burst out of the dark tunnel like Casey Jones's 
locomotive. It was black and powerful and it ran, 
as the saying had it, on rails. Of fine conformation, 
it had the small legs, thick chest and massive arch- 
ing neck muscle of the breed. It was no larger than 
the Sinkehuel, but such was the power of reputa- 
tion that, to the waiting torero, the Miura seemed 
to grow in size. 

Lee met his Miura near the center of the ring 
on his knees, holding his gold and magenta capote 
in front of his body. The bull pounded straight for 
the man. Dust rose from its back. Its ranch divisa 
pink and green ribbons that had been hooked 
into its hide as it left the chute fluttered in the 
breeze. The crowd sat in deep silence. 

Harper waited motionless until the bull was 
almost on him. Disaster seemed sure. Then he 
jerked his right arm across his body to his left 
side, keeping his left hand down, reversing the 
cape. For an instant a small dust cloud, kicked 
up by churning hoofs, hid the action. Surely bull 
had trampled man into the earth. But the Miura, 
eyes following the cape, had swerved to its right. 
Its momentum carried it under the cloth and be- 
yond. The man got to his feet, flourishing his 
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capote, alert for a new charge. It was the now 
forgotten carabio de rodillas, the daring knee pass 
which few matadors tried, and which Lee had 
learned in Monterrey could be a crowd rouser of 
the first order. The ovation almost drowned out the 
brass band. 

Deprived of its target, the Miura turned on the 
nearest picador with the savagery of a lion pounc- 
ing on a fawn. Ignoring the picador's probing 
iron, the beast repeated its attacks until the un- 
protected horse lay in death agonies. Harper 
helped to draw off the bull while attendants lifted 
the shaken picador to safety. With the same awe- 
some fury the Miura crashed into the second 
picador's mount, almost raising horse and rider 
over the five-foot barrera. The gory scene sug- 
gested a Goya painting in flowing color. 

Now Lee went out holding long banderillas. The 
crowd yelled, "No, no ! Las cortas !" 

Harper grinned at his public, returned to the 
barrera, and exchanged the long sticks for shorts. 
He was happy to oblige. 

Minuto told him to have care. The short bande- 
rillas were risky enough with any bull and this 
was a Miura! Harper scarcely listened. 

This time he took his stand in the very center 
of the ring. For an al cambio the center position 
"where no fakery is possible" introduced an 
added hazard. He was farther from the security of 



a burladero. Alone and unarmed, lie must wait 
longer while the bull, accelerating over a longer 
distance with frightening speed, bore down on 
him along the lonely radius of the ring. 

The Miura, long tail fanning, saliva drooling, 
glared for only an instant at the statue of pink 
and gold. Then it charged. Harper waited until 
the last possible instant. Screams from above 
the horns would find their mark! When he did 
bend at the waist and step out with his right foot 
the left foot firmly anchored it seemed too 
late to change the animal's course. 

But the Miura did swerve. And in that crucial 
fraction of a second the banderillero snapped his 
body back to an erect position. His arms sliced 
down. The short barbed sticks found perfect place- 
ment. The bull's right horn, bloodied by the at- 
tacks on the cavalry, left a crimson smear on the 
brocaded jacket. 

Something like a bedlam broke loose. The light- 
ninglike al cambio, performed in the center of the 
ring and in the coolest and most controlled fashion 
imaginable, lifted the thousands to their feet. The 
band outdid itself. Even without the din of ap- 
proval, Harper knew this was the best pair of 
banderillas he had ever placed. 

When the tumult subsided one of his bande- 
rilleros came out to seek action. But the crowd 
chorused: "No, no Opper Li! The yanqui!" 
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And a stentorian voice urged in English: "Come 
on, kid do it again !" 

Lee raised his black woolly headgear in an ap- 
preciative salute. Taking another pair of banderi- 
llas, long ones, he again faced the Miura. Reversing 
the usual positions for an al cuarteo, he lined the 
bull up so that it would charge toward the wooden 
barrera rather than take its natural exit from the 
encounter toward the center of the ring. Changed 
terrains, this was called. 

He stood still, banderillas outthrust, until the 
Miura charged. Then he began a fast quarter- 
circling run that brought the bull, in its effort to 
head him off, curving toward the barrera. At this 
juncture disaster could occur: the bull, to avoid 
crashing into the fence, might alter course sud- 
denly and catch the banderillero by surprise. Such 
was the peril of changed terrains. But the Miura 
followed the calculated course as if taking orders. 
Harper put on a burst of speed. Clearing the horns 
by a hair, he sank the barbs firmly into the driving 
shoulders and danced out of range. The bull 
crashed into the boards. Ovation. 

Five pairs of banderillas, three of them shorts 
placed al cambio all done to perfection. There 
had been days when the bulls would not charge 
straight and the barbs would not stick; but today 
everything seemed to work! 

Now the trumpet called for the grim business 
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of the last act. Minuto, showing an unaccustomed 
solicitude for his torero's safety, was ready with 
another warning. "It's getting educated!" Harper 
gave his manager a half-mocking grin. 

With sword and folded muleta in his left hand, 
he walked to the center of the arena for the 
brindis (dedication). Standing straight, right hand 
holding his headpiece aloft, he made a slow turn 
that signified a toast to the public. Then he faced 
the half of the amphitheater that still received 
the afternoon sun. "To those whose judgment I 
respect, whose fair play to a stranger I warmly 
cherish, and whose approval I will always do my 
best to earn I dedicate this brave bull. Va por 
ustedes !" (It goes for you. ) 

The delighted sun gods responded vociferously. 
This novelty, this yanqui matador, could make a 
polite speech in unaccented Spanish! Flashing his 
boyish smile, Harper threw his hat on the ground 
and strode toward the last bull of the day. 

The Miura, if weakened by punishment, did 
not show it; it charged the muleta hard and often. 
Harper did a series of linked natural passes, bring- 
ing the bull close en redondo, in semicircles. Ex- 
panding his repertoire, he tried aided passes 
(muleta spread with sword), a kneeling pass, and 
chest passes. In one of the latter he made the bull 
leap upward by jerking the cloth high in mid- 
swing the so-called pass of death. Oles. 



Minute was calling from the barrera, "Short 
and fast!" 

Harper paid no heed. He had the bull under 
control ; it was going for the cloth as if hypnotized. 
Mean as a Miura? Never before had he fought 
such a brave and noble toro. A chance like this 
did not come every Sunday. 

"Kill it !"Minuto croaked. 

At last the great neck muscle, gouged by heavy 
pic-ing, was tiring. The horns, though still deadly, 
began to droop. Harper flagged the animal into 
position near the barrera and close to the toril 
gate for the final scene. 

"Not there!" Minuto warned. Again the reckless 
American had chosen the wrong terrain. Failing 
to provide the bull its natural exit toward the 
center was to invite impalement on the boards. 

Harper heard. But he was still determined to 
do things the hard way, to give this great assem- 
blage the extra fillip it deserved. He had the con- 
fidence of youth; he had never really been gored. 

Now the Miura's front feet were together and 
its head was lowered. The swordsman could see 
the dark pupils of its large eyes, floating in ovals 
of bloodshot gray, looking out questioningly. For 
a moment he returned the toro's gaze. Then he 
stood edgewise, sighted down the steel, and brought 
the muleta across to his right. He sprang forward. 
The blade, correctly placed, went in halfway. 
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The crowd let out a roar prematurely. A half- 
thrust often is fatal; but the Miura, after an Initial 
bellow of pain, seemed to ignore it. 

With the help of his peons and their capes he 
extracted the sword. A few short passes lined up 
the bull once more. He worked swiftly. Too long 
a wait, he sensed, not only would bring a warning 
trumpet signal but also would leave the crowd 
impatient and spoil the climax. He aimed the 
dripping blade and went in over the horns as the 
bull started to charge. 

This time the sword sank effortlessly to the hilt. 
A perfect thrust does not demand instant death 
but such a kill can heighten the dramatic impact. 
The Miura dropped as if electrocuted. 

For an instant the spectators were voiceless, so 
sudden was the end. Then, jumping to their feet, 
they started an ovation that rocked the stands. 

Almost unheeding, the matador stood over the 
dark silent hulk. For him the moment of truth 
always held its seconds of sadness. Now he felt a 
special pity, tinged with affectionate admiration, 
for this animal and its wild, noble, do-or-die spirit. 
Nobody ever again would make him believe that 
Miuras were vicious and treacherous. 

In that era Mexican fans had not yet adopted the 
now overdone custom of demanding ears or tail 
as awards to a matador Madrid gave one of its 
very first ears for excellence to Vincente Pastor 



in 1909 and Seville did not present its first until 
1915 but they had other ways of showing ap- 
proval. From the sunny side of the plaza, now in 
deep shadow, an avalanche descended. It spilled 
over the barrera like water overflowing a dam. It 
consisted of yelling, screaming, gesticulating tauro- 
maniacs who inundated the arena and engulfed 
the matador. They tore at his silks, pounded him 
on the back, pulled his arms and legs in all direc- 
tions and, finally, hoisted him to sturdy shoulders. 

The milling throng emerged from the plaza and 
into Avenida Oaxaca. From his shaky perch the 
matador acknowledged with smiles and waving 
arms the cries of "Torero!" and "Viva Opper Li!" 
The procession moved triumphantly down the 
street to his lodging house in Colonia Roma, five 
blocks away. 

The old Aztec capital had welcomed from afar, 
at least for one Sunday afternoon, a new fair- 
haired conquistador. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

Jjr MEXICO'S BIGGEST DAILY, El Impartial, gave 
three columns to the American's debut more 
space than it usually gave to bullfights in the 



formal season. All three illustrations accompanying 
its review were of Harper in action. Most of the 
text was devoted to him, Corzo and Vela being 
brushed off in a few paragraphs. Latiguillo, El 
ImparciaTs critic, called Lee "the hero of the after- 
noon from start to finish" and added: 

We have seen few corridas so magnificent as yes- 
terday's very few even in season, although they 
had more formality than a requiem mass and more 
pomp than a royal procession. . . . Novillada? 
Yes, but a model for formal corridas . . . Harper B. 
Lee from now on must have the major billing in 
that narrow circle of toreros of "second rank," the 
novilleros, of whom scarcely a half-dozen who work 
in our plazas can be called good. Mr. Lee has been 
a revelation to those who did not expect that from 
American soil could come a diestro capable of un- 
derstanding and executing the filigrees of a genuine 
torero. 

Grimaces of disdain, gestures almost of contempt, 
were displayed by aficionados when they first saw 
the posters on the street corners. . . . The revela- 
tion and making of amends was soon to come. And 
in what form! In the most clamorous manner that 
we, long in these parts, can remember. Palms were 
smoking in the bleachers! 

The yanqui, Latiguillo continued, knew how to 
dominate and channel his bulls. His veronicas 
were executed with "tranquillity of feet, gallantry 
and elegance," and he was attentive in the quites. 
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He placed "Lilliputian banderillas al cambio with 
mathematical precision" and great daring. "If Lee's 
banderillas on the first bull were splendid, his 
next were phenomenal. What an al cambio ! A true 
pair, a pair that would have won the rubric of 
approval from Fuentes." Going in to kill, the critic 
noted, Lee profiled with feet close together 
"This is a distinctive detail of this torero whether 
caping, placing the banderillas al cambio, or kill- 
ing." His cambio de rodillas with the Miura was 
done "with extraordinary purity and amazing 
calmness." 

For El Pais Don Pradencio produced a two- 
column essay chiefly about the American's "tre- 
mendous surprise," praising his work in all suertes 
and particularly with the banderillas. "His first 
pair was excellent; his second pair, also shorts, 
was even better; his third pair was colossal; it 
reminded me of Mazzantinito in his happiest days. 
... A magnificent banderillero ! If he continues 
in the form he displayed yesterday he will become 
a great torero." 

El Diario said the American "has a good idea of 
what bullfighting is about." El Correo Espanol 
termed Lee a "phenomenon" whose fine suertes 
and valor bordered on rashness; "but be it ob- 
served, his valor is cool, serene and unexcited 
which lends additional brilliance to his faenas 
and renders them almost classical." El Tiempo's 



lengthy review said Lee had all the attributes 
needed to exercise the perilous Art of Ciichares. 
His cape style, "while not strictly orthodox," won 
the crowd ; and with the banderillas he showed "art 
and brilliance." In sum: "Our cousin demonstrated 
much courage, great tranquillity and genuine 
skill." El Heraldo thought he was "immense 
capable of becoming a very sure matador of the 
school of Mazzantini," and hoped his success was 
not a fluke. 

The weekly Actualidades devoted 1300 words to 
the corrida, mixing high praise with friendly 
criticism and advice. It hailed him as a master 
banderillero, a torero with a good concept of his 
trade, who shunned contrived adornments and 
displayed true courage. It added that Lee was some- 
what deficient with the muleta in that he "failed 
to follow through" his passes with proper recovery. 
The French-language Le Courier du Mexique con- 
cluded that Lee was "not just another apocryphal 
American tauromachic celebrity [an apparent allu- 
sion to the Irishman Bass] but a debutant of first 
rank, skillful and elegant in style and brave to the 
point of foolhardiness. . . . Nothing can give an 
idea of the ovations accorded him." 

The English-language Mexican Herald knew a 
story when it saw one and gave it top play on page 
one under a five-column headline: "Harper B. Lee, 
American Bullfighter, Captures Mexico." The 
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Herald' s lengthy story said: "A seasoned torero 
could well study him for poise, grace and swift- 
ness. ... It can all be summed up in four words 
Harper Lee made good. . . ." Commenting on 
his brindis or dedication to the crowd, it added: 
"One of the remarkable things about the boy is 
the degree to which he has possessed himself of all 
the minutiae the ceremonial, so to speak, of the 
bullfighter's craft." The Herald cautioned him not 
to get the big head. 

In the United States editors scented a story. Of 
bullfighting they knew little, but the image of a 
young American matador, the first to win recogni- 
tion, captured their fancy. A rash of articles, 
mostly inaccurate, erupted. 

According to the New York Herald, Harper Lee 
was a native of Rochester, New York, and "a col- 
lege bred man, having received a splendid educa- 
tion in civil engineering." But having discovered 
that engineering "was not his metier," he went to 
Spain to learn bullfighting and win renown in the 
bull rings of Spain, Argentina, Brazil and Mexico. 
Collier's called Lee a "young daredevil" and the 
most picturesque "of all the soldiers of fortune 
who have helped make Latin America interesting." 
It said the plazas rang with shouts of "Es otro 
Montes !" a comparison with Spanish Matador 
Antonio Montes, who was fatally gored in Mexico 
City in 1907. Collier's added: "To novelists tired 



of Herzegovina and unheard of little European 
courts and the Zenda scene, we commend this tall 
and agile young man, standing sword in hand, 
awaiting the charge, in the dazzling sun of the 
Mexican bull ring." 

Nearly all of the feature stories made Lee a Har- 
vard man, although a few transferred him to other 
Ivy League schools. A syndicated article scooped 
the world with a throbbing account of a romance 
between him and a dark-eyed beauty, one Senorita 
Alvarez who, though escorted to bullfights by Lee, 
would bestow coquettish smiles on a Senor Felipe, 
matador without fear. Lee scoffed that it took little 
courage to kill bulls. The Mexican damsel's taunts 
maddened him. So he became a professional bull- 
fighter himself, scored great successes, and married 
the senorita despite threats of death from jealous 
rivals. The article was illustrated with a photo of 
a brunette lady, c Xee's pretty Mexican wife," and 
a drawing that transformed him into a scpiat, 
moon-faced, raven-haired Latin. 

After reading these stories, Harper told some 
of his journalist friends that they must have got 
their information "over a leased telepathic wire." 

Of his Mexico City presentation, Lee himself 
wrote in his journal only: "The best afternoon I 
have had." It was good enough for an increasing 
number of impresarios. With Minuto's help he 
negotiated two more corridas for Mexico City and 



one in Puebla, holding other offers in abeyance. 
According to El Tiempo, he was to get 1500 pesos 
($750 U.S.) for each fight. 

To inquiring newspapermen he confided his 
hopes. "I will continue banderilleando with the 
short sticks and will do the cambio de rodillas 
whenever the bulls naake it possible," he said. "If 
at the end of the season the public believes I am 
ready, I shall try to take the alternativa."* Mean- 
while the Herald, published by Americans, virtu- 
ally adopted him. He seemed to be the greatest 
story ever encountered by its two "sporting edi- 
tors," Harrington Jones and Colonel James Sand- 
erson. Jones, who wrote the bullfight reviews, was 
a slangy ex-pugilist whose nose was bent in one 
direction and his jaw in another, so that, accord- 
ing to Harper, "you couldn't tell which way he 
was going." Harper often visited the Herald plant, 
a former residential mansion on Rinconada de 
San Diego, facing the Alameda. There he became 
acquainted with the whole staff, including the 
publisher, Paul Hudson, and a young artist, Fran- 
cisco Ariza,f whose caricatures were used to illus- 
trate articles about Lee. Through the newsmen 
he met many other Americans. 

*The ceremony that would graduate him from novillero (killer 
of younger bulls) to full matador de toros, the highest professional 
category. 

tUntil his recent retirement, Ariza was for many years an ad- 
vertising man in New York City. 
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The Mexico City that Harper knew was not the 
megalopolis of today. Its 1909 population was 
around 400,000. A bustling city by day, it had 
little night life. By nine o'clock in the evening, to 
quote Ariza, the town was dead stiff, though the 
swinging doors of a few retreats remained open 
for males. Harper would usually stay at a small 
hotel on Calle San Antonio or at other lodging 
places near the center of town. He was within 
walking distance of the Cafe Colon, rendezvous of 
bullfighters, and the St. Francis Hotel, where for- 
eigners gathered. But most often he could be found 
in a small bar off the Alameda operated by Fred 
Hanscom, who also was a sports promoter. 

As if to emphasize his uniqueness, Harper 
dressed in U.S. style: woolen suits of good cut, a 
vest decorated with a gold watch chain, detachable 
stiff collars and four-in-hand cravats, and high 
button shoes. His gray felt hat was pushed back 
rakishly on his head. This revealed his curly au- 
burn hair in front and, at the back, partly con- 
cealed his thin pigtail of natural hair, the symbol 
of his trade. A Mexican reporter described his 
appearance as that of Cf a typical North American 
sportman." 

As a personable young bachelor he found that 
women were available. But in contrast to certain 
other matadors such as the scandal-scarred Pon- 
ciano Diaz, he was untouched even by gossip. Har- 
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per could have been luckier or more discreet; but 
the more likely explanation is that his idealization 
of the fair sex kept him from what his friend 
Ariza called ''the more unholy diversions." Be- 
sides, he liked to stay in good physical condition. 
He worked out in a boxing gymnasium and the 
Herald said he was "handy with his mitts." 

Wherever he went in the capital, he was asked 
how he became a bullfighter. To tourists, who 
sought him out as they would Xochimilco or the 
Pyramids of San Juan Teotihuacan, he would say, 
w lt beats working on the railroad." Or he might 
reply that he had learned his trade in Chicago ; and 
after the questioner had registered surprise, would 
add, C? I was the best matador Armour & Co. ever 
had." At times Harper was a card. 

More seriously, he would recall that as an Amer- 
ican youngster in Mexican schools he "played 
bullfight" with his schoolmates. After recounting 
his experiences as an amateur, and giving full 
credit to El Chiclanero and Governor Ahumada, 
he added: * ? If the boys I went to school with had 
played baseball, I think I would have been a 
pitcher. There wasn't any baseball, so I got inter- 
ested in Mexico's national sport." 

Sport? The word is heresy to modern aficionados 
and writers. The fiesta de toros is now called 
spectacle, ballet, drama, festival, art form but 
never sport. One U.S. authority even refuses to 



recognize that vulgar English word, bullfighting. 
Lee of course used the word sport In its broad 
sense. As a boy he had taken up bullfighting as a 
substitute for an American sport, and as an 
amateur he viewed it as a game played for fun. 
Gradually he acquired a love for the pageantry 
and drama of the ancient fiesta. But this was not a 
sudden revelation or semi-religious experience. He 
was a total stranger to the mystique that would 
veil the profundities of later pundits. He would 
have been astounded to hear a great matador (or 
his ghost writer) term the corrida a "sexual exer- 
cise."* 

Even after donning the traje de luces, Harper's 
approach was that of a zestful dilettante. Says his 
friend El Tapatio: ''Harper had what we call 
aficion, love of the corrida. With him money was 
secondary. As a professional he looked on it mainly 
as an exciting sport, a wonderful way to make 
money and have fun at the same time." 

His second Mexico City corrida, on May 30 in 
El Toreo, drew close to 18,000 spectators. (Shady 
side, 2.50 pesos; sunny side, one peso.) Other 
matadors on the cartel were Harper's old friend 
and rival, Esparterito, and another madrileno, 
Antonio Suarez (Suarito), who after a decade of 
knocking around Latin America was still a novi- 

*A matador noted for the women who waited for him told the 
author: "For me the sexual exercise begins after the corrida." 
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Hero. Each diestro would fight one bull from the 
Gavia herd in Mexico and one from the Carreros 
ranch in Spain. 

Unhappily, this was not to he a repetition of 
Harper's May 16 apotheosis. The Gavia hulls 
would have spoiled any afternoon, for no fewer 
than three were returned to the toril before one 
suitable for the lidia could be found. According 
to the HeralcFs master of American English, 
sporting editor Jones, "It is a plate of ice cream to 
a chunk of Viga Canal mud that somebody must 
have gone without their morning's milk when that 
bunch paraded before our gaze. ... If 'Our Pal's' 
work as an assassin of bulls had been one-hun- 
dredth as bad as the bulls themselves, he would 
have been booed off the stage and told to get back 
on the job as the champion middleweight railroad 
man of Jalisco." 

It was hardly that bad. The fourth Gavia, which 
fell to Lee, would charge, after a fashion, but was 
too erratic to permit an al cambio with the short 
banderillas. After several attempts he gave up and 
planted a pair of longs al cuarteo. In the last act 
the bull refused to look at the muleta. A peon 
stuck six explosive banderillas in the balky ani- 
maPs hide, causing it to leap in fright. It was, the 
Herald said, "like the Fourth of July." The crowd 
yelled for still another bull, but the president 
ordered Lee to get on with the f aena. 
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In completing a muleta pass, Harper was caught 
and knocked flat. The toro turned and raked his 
right leg. Waving off rescuers, he went in with the 
sword and made a perfect volapie kill. He patted 
the animal on the head, then smiled broadly at the 
cheering crowd. 

Behind the barrera, Minuto took a look at the 
leg wound. It was in his thigh, twenty centimeters 
long, but not deep. "Tie it up," Lee ordered. 
"We'll see the sawbones later." 

Lee's second bull had force and will, which it 
demonstrated by rapidly killing two horses. Chi- 
chorrito the picador was hurt; Lee's timely quite 
won applause. There was no chance for good 
banderilla work. But with the muleta he brought 
the bull under control, and it moved back and 
forth in front of him as if on signal. So closely 
did he play it that the crowd went into a frenzy. 
The oles in unison sounded like surf pounding the 
shore. He finished with a single perfect thrust. 

Admirers cheered him all the way into the in- 
firmary. There the plaza physician cleaned his 
wound and applied tighter bandages. 

According to sporting editor Jones, "Lee had 
the mob on its feet yelping like a lot of Comanches 
full of reservation corned beef, edged off with some 
moonshine booze. . . . He had them all yelling 
'Monies !Montes!"' 

El Impartial said Lee "lived up to his role of 



valiente, courageously going In for the kill of the 
Gavia near the boards. . . . His muleta work 
with a veritable cathedral from the Carreros herd 
was the most emotional seen in the plaza in a long 
time ... a real duel to the death. Time and again 
the horns came within a millimeter of a mortal 
goring. . . ." Bombita of Actualidades said Ms 
faena with the Carreros was magnificent and "Ms 
fighting within a hair's breadth of the horns chilled 
our blood." 

Later the Herald, feeling some defense of Its 
hero was necessary, said: ''The fact that Lee didn't 
perform in the sensational manner of the former 
fight gave some of the hammer wielders a chance. 
. . . Nevertheless, the people who paid good kale 
to get inside cheered him on countless occasions. 
There is a certain class of people who, seeing a 
man jump over an automobile, gets sore because 
he fails to leap over the Mutual Life Building the 
next time out." 

His next corrida, on June 6 in El Toreo, was an- 
other international triangle, with the American 
getting top billing over his friend Tenes and 
Jeronimo Cruz (Barquero) of Spain. It also was 
a glittering social event sponsored by the Spanish 
colony for the benefit of a hospital. The big bowl 
was full to the rim. A dozen pretty girls, in tradi- 
tional Spanish fiesta dress, rode into the gaily 
decorated plaza in carriages and sat in a special 
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box as queens. Five mounted algualciles led a 
ceremonial paseo that included most of the mata- 
dors in Mexico City. 

Thanks to some recent visitors, Harper was able 
to introduce a modern innovation. The Chalmers 
Detroit Motor Car Company had sent a carload of 
"pathfinders," headed by one Billy Knipper, to 
log a possible highway route to Mexico City. These 
daring motorists, relaxing in the capital, had be- 
come overnight aficionados. Knipper insisted on 
driving Lee around in his famous Chalmers 30 
touring car; and thus it was that he became in all 
probability the first matador to be escorted into a 
bull ring in what sporting editor Jones called a 
"benzine buggy." 

The bulls were from the Piedras Negras herd, 
acclaimed with some reason as the Miuras of Mex- 
ico. All six were big, of good conformation, well 
armed, and generally up to the standards for toros 
bravos. They took a total of twenty-nine blood- 
letting pics, tumbled picadors sixteen times, and 
killed nine horses. The huge throng, queens in- 
cluded, wildly applauded the carnage. 

Barquero could not awaken interest. Tenes did 
a cambio de rodillas in Lee's own style, evoking 
much applause, and Harper felt obliged to outdo 
his fellow townsman. Kneeling near the center of 
the ring, he waited with outstretched cape as his 
first Piedras Negras, as black and rocklike as its 
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name, burst upon him. Whereas Tenes had 
switched his cape in ample time to divert his bull 
with room to spare, Lee waited until a breathless 
last second or two. The bull was so close before 
it swerved that screams rose from above. The horns 
missed him by a hair. The crowd went slightly 
mad. 

By banderilla time the bull had shown itself 
aggressive, fast-turning and eager to hook some- 
thing. Harper contented himself with placing a 
pair of longs on the run. The beast would not let 
him shine with the muleta. His sword bounced 
away. "It was all bone," he lamented to Minuto 
after a slow kill. 

Number two came out like a dragon to unleash 
its fury on Chichorrito, the nearest picador. He 
was jolted so badly he had to be led from the 
arena; his mount was dragged out by the mules. 
Harper's capework and an al cambio with long 
banderillas brought a prolonged ovation. 

Following up, Harper tried another pair al 
cuarteo, this time in difficult terrain near the fence. 
He finished his quarter-circling lope and sank the 
barbs into the bull's withers. But the horns caught 
him in the groin. The massive neck heaved him 
through the air and he fell in an ungraceful heap. 
But he was up with a bound and out of range be- 
fore the bull could renew the attack. 

Assuring Minuto he was unhurt, he went out for 
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the faena, flashing his grin at the stands and dedi- 
cating the bull to the applauding queens. For 
reasons anatomical, he made the third act briefer 
than usual: he was suffering agony in what the 
Mexicans called the noble parts. But if the muleta 
phase was abbreviated he atoned for it with a 
superb volapie. A single half-thrust dropped the 
bull instanter. Cheers were still echoing as he 
limped from the arena. 

Outside the plaza Billy Knipper was cranking 
up his Chalmers and Minuto, Chichorrito the 
picador and a few others were watching. Minuto 
asked, ''Where's Opper Li?" They had become 
separated in the exiting throng. 

They found Harper lying on the operating table 
in the infirmary with a surgeon sewing up a horn 
wound in his thigh. As the others gathered around 
anxiously Harper began to whistle a tune called 
"San Antonio." "Are you hurt?" Minuto asked 
anxiously. 

When he had been bandaged Harper got off the 
table and stood up. "Oh, this is just part of the 
game," he said. "Let's get up home so I can take 
off this heavy junk and get a rubdown. In Mexico 
tomorrow always is another day." 

The Herald said the American "gave an exhibi- 
tion of sheer grit seldom seen." El ImparcidL 
lauded his serenity and courage, termed his al 
cambio "monumental," and described the cambio 



de rodillas in superlatives. El Pcds praised both 
Ms kneeling pass and Ms Chappy moments with 
the banderillas." 

In Actualidades, Bombita mixed Mgh praise with 
scolding. 'The diestro* of the North maintained 
his good standing. The camMo de rodillas that 
Harper performed in the medios [inner third of 
the ring], greeting his first bull, was colossal! That, 
as well as the splendid pair of banderillas al cam- 
bio, was sheer cinnamon [exquisitely fine]. But 
his ignorance in planting the arrows al cuarteo in 
impossible terrain cannot be excused. Who would 
tMnk of entering in terrain reversed, with the 
bull being in line for the boards. What exit is 
there? So it was that the diestro's exit was made 
forcibly through the air, with a wound resulting. 
He should be thankful that the cornada [goring] 
he was asking for was not the kind the horses got." 

Ah, terrains! Many times old El Chiclanero had 
lectured him : the curving charge of the bull should 
lead toward the center of the ring, and the torero's 
toward the barrera. When terrains are reversed 
(cambiados) the toro, by a sudden swerve to avoid 
the fence, may catch the man as it did Lee. 

But the critic erred in attributing the mishap to 
pure ignorance. Harper's reversal had been de- 
liberate, although it must be said he never attached 
great importance to the theory of terrains. His 

*A synonym for matador; literally, expert. 



chance-taking was due partly to his natural dis- 
regard for danger. But mainly it was part of his 
campaign to attract attention as Ranger Gillett 
had sought ''notoriety and rewards" by doing 
the various suertes in ways that would thrill the 
customers. 

Or, as Aunt Mayme told him more than once, 
Harper "just loved to show off." 
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CHAPTER SIX 



l 



DESPITE CONSIDERABLE PAIN, his wound and 
injuries were not serious and he was able to ap- 
pear a week later in Puebla, on June 13. 



The date had aroused some misgivings in the 
mind of Chichorrito, the burly picador who had 
taken part in the Mexico City corridas and who 
accompanied him to Puebla. Did he not know that 
Gaona had been gored on a thirteenth of the 
month, and in Puebla to boot? And what about 
Antonio Monies, whose ill-starred name contained 
thirteen letters? He had arrived from Spain on 
December 13 on the liner Alfonso XIII and had 
registered at a hotel at 13 Edison street, occupying 
Room 13; he was killed in Plaza El Toreo on 
January 13 by a bull branded 13, and taken to the 
morgue on an electric car numbered 13 ; that night 
13 candles were burning and naturally they set 
fire to the draperies, reducing Antonio's body to 
cinders. 

Harper laughed and promised to carry a rabbit's 
foot or some other talisman. But he neglected to 
do so, and during the corrida was forcibly re- 
minded of his lack of immunization. A strong wind 
added natural hazards to the supernatural, his 
muleta was blown out of position, and his first bull 
tossed him high. Unhurt, he went in coolly with 
the sword and after one pinchazo (stab) dis- 
patched the toro with a clean, deep thrust. Ovation. 

The bad luck continued with the second bull, 
which tumbled him during the last act and stub- 
bornly refused to die until he wielded the desca- 
bello sword. But with his third he did a kneeling 
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cape pass that excited the large crowd, and his 
one-thrust kill electrified it. His opponent Esparte- 
rito had a dull afternoon. 

The HeralcFs correspondent said Lee scored a 
big hit with the poblanos by his "absolute fearless- 
ness." 1 Tiempo said he collected crowd acclaim 
"and no few tossings, owing to the closeness to the 
bull and his tendency to deliver himself to the 
horns in his desire for applause and sensational 
effects." A Puebla aficionado advised Harper to 
hurry and take his alternativa (doctorate) "before 
it's too late." In reply Harper gave reporters a 
lighthearted explanation of the tossings : "My pub- 
lic expects me to be thrown at least once in every 
corrida. Sometimes I give an encore just to keep 
everybody happy. See you in Mexico City next 
week." 

True to his word, he was back in Plaza El Toreo 
the following Sunday. Again it was a three-nation 
tourney, with Tenes as the Mexican champion and 
Antonio Ortiz (Morito) jousting for old Spain. 

The first three bulls were equally mediocre and 
from a competitive viewpoint the three matadors 
were on even terms in the first half of the corrida. 
If anything, Lee had an edge with an al cambio 
with the short banderillas that brought a great 
ovation. Tenes then drew a brave and noble bull 
and worked it so splendidly that he too won an 
ovation. 



Unfortunately for Harper, his second toro, a 
Caldera from Puebla, turned out to be the most 
reluctant animal lie had ever faced or rather 
pursued. The nervous beast fled at the approach 
of every torero, trying vainly to leap over the 
barrera. El Presidente banished it to the corral; 
but it then developed that there was no substitute. 
It was a frustrating afternoon. 

The Herald said darkly that somebody was hand- 
ing the American matador a raw deal by giving him 
'Tiousebroken bulls that acted like an aged pelican 
in the last stages of epizootic." But other Mexico 
City papers were kind enough to emphasize his 
good work while terming his second bull a mis- 
fortune. Of his banderilla work with the first toro 
El Impartial said: "A splendid al cambio ... a 
magnificent pair planted with great coolness and 
courage." 

By now the American had become accepted in 
Mexico City and other cities not only as a promis- 
ing matador but also as an extraordinary banderi- 
llero. In particular his al cambio with the short 
sticks, its impact on crowds and their insistence 
that he repeat it over and over, linked his name 
to this most dangerous of all banderilla suertes. 
And his skill revived arguments that had been 
heard ever since Gordito did the al cambio for the 
first time a half -century before. 
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The two-horned controversy was over (1) what 
to call the maneuver, and (2) exactly how it was 
done. Lee called it al cambio because El Chiclanero 
and others called it that; but even then the terms 
al cambio and al quiebro were used interchange- 
ably. "Wrote Juan Soto, a critic of the era: ''"While 
some say there is a big difference between cambiar 
[to change] and quebrar [to break] , others affirm 
they are the same. In my opinion there is only one 
difference: cambio is when the diestro diverts the 
bull not only with a movement from the waist, but 
is also aided by moving the feet. In the quiebro 
he moves the waist without moving the feet." 

Without moving the feet? That is the question 
that has provoked the sharpest debate. 

Despite testimony that Gordito, Lagartijo and 
others did the al quiebro with both feet stationary 
on a handkerchief, in a hat, or chained together, 
such authorities as J. M. Cossio have contended 
this is impossible. A mere bend of the waist, the 
Spanish encyclopedist asserted, does not provide 
enough lure to alter the bull's direction. Against 
such authority must be placed two considerations: 
first, the willingness of daredevils and stunt men 
to try anything and accomplish the impossible; 
and, second, the testimony of reputable critics, 
bullfighters and spectators. Anyone who has seen 
a banderillero place a pair of barbs with his teeth 
a common stunt in exhibition corridas hardly 
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could call a pure al cambio (al quiebro) impossi- 
ble. 

El Tapatio says lie saw a pure al cambio done 
twice : once by Jose Valladolid, with, both feet kept 
inside a hat; and again by Antonio Fuentes, with 
both feet remaining firmly on a small handkerchief. 
He also recalls that banderillas used by matadors 
in the old days were decorated with a larger mass 
of fluffy colored paper than they are now, so that 
the sticks themselves offered a lure of sorts. 

Another of Lee's contemporaries, matador 
Samuel Solis, tells the author that he himself per- 
formed the fixed-feet al quiebro a few times and 
has seen other banderilleros do it. "There is a 
trick to it," says Solis. "At the beginning of the 
suerte, when the bull is a good distance away, the 
banderillero can observe whether the bull already 
is veering a little to one side. If so, the man can 
risk keeping both feet motionless, depending on 
the limited movement of his upper body and arms 
to change its course a little more in the same 
direction." Obviously this would call for a split- 
second decision. 

As for Harper Lee, El Tapatio and a few other 
surviving toreros who appeared with him remem- 
ber vividly his al cambios, but cannot remember 
about the feet. They think Lee stepped out with 
one foot, because other banderilleros did. How- 
ever, an early-day American aficionado, Dr. George 



R. Gleason of Guadalajara, recalls: "I saw Lee in 
four corridas. In one of these I can't remember 
which one Harper did an al quiebro without 
moving his feet from a handkerchief he had spread 
on the ground. He was a man of unbounded 
bravery." And Latiguillo in El Impartial once 
wrote that Harper "bent from the waist mientras 
los pies permanecen como enraizados en tierra 
[with both feet rooted to the ground]/' 

In any event the arguments seem overdone. The 
al cambio or al quiebro (eventually the latter term 
won out) is dangerous enough, whether one foot 
or none is moved. 

Harper regarded the banderilla act as a beauti- 
ful part of the fiesta. It was the only act in which 
the torero took the offensive, and the only one in 
which he was unarmed. The barbs themselves 
caused no punishment, although they could stimu- 
late a torpid bull. His own special contribution 
was to perfect the al cambio with the more hazard- 
ous short banderillas, usually executed in the cen- 
ter of the ring. It became his trademark. In almost 
every corrida aficionados were sure to set up the 
cry, "Las cortas the shorts! Al cambio!" 

The next corrida was an unforgettable one for 
Harper, though he was not on the cartel. He sat 
in a barrera seat and got a close-up view of the 
tragedy that all toreros invite. It happened when 
a banderillero of his acquaintance, a Spaniard 
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named Alfredo Sanchez Romero (Romerito), was 
closing with a San Diego bull. The dark tip of a 
curving gray horn sank into the torero's chest like 
a knife entering cheese; with one jerk the bull 
flung its victim to the sand. Romerito struggled to 
his feet, put his hand to his reddening jacket, and 
looked around unbelievingly. Twenty minutes 
later, in the infirmary, he died. 

Harper himself could hardly believe it. Death 
was something that always came to the bull. Learn- 
ing that Romerito left a widow and five children 
in destitution, he sought out several matadors and 
suggested a benefit corrida. El Toreo's manage- 
ment donated the use of the plaza. Business firms 
agreed to pay for the bulls. As finally scheduled 
for July 25, the cartel included besides Lee the 
Spanish matador Pascual Gonzales (Almanseno)., 
Vela and Morito. According to the Herald, 
Harper "worked like a Trojan" and was "the main 
squeeze" in arranging the show. 

Nearly 10,000 attended, and they were in a 
generous mood. As the dead torero's children were 
paraded around the ring carrying a sign, "Orphans 
of Romerito," a rain of pesos and dollars fell into 
capes carried by Lee and the cuadrillas. One of 
Romerito's little sons was struck by a silver peso, 
a form of direct charity that injured an eye. 

His leadership having become known, Lee re- 
ceived a special ovation during the entry. The 
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band played a paso doble flamenco titled "Mr. 
Lee," a work inspired by the American's Mexico 
City debut and written by one Jesus Zamora 
Valdez. The sheet music, copyrighted by Breikopf 
& Hartel of New York and printed in Leipzig, 
bore a full length portrait of, and a dedication to, 
the "celebre matador de toros Harper B. Lee.' 9 (As 
bullfight music it does not sound bad, although it 
is not destined to replace "La Macarena.") 

With his first bull, a Sauceda, Harper realized 




he was not facing an enemy. But after a brief prep- 
aration he managed to kill with a single deep 
estocada, winning an ovation. For his second he 
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had the good luck to draw an Atenco, one of the 
most beautiful fighting bulls seen in the capital 
that season. He excelled in every act. El Impartial 
described his al cambio with the short banderillas 
as "simply marvelous" and his skill as "perfect" 
both sending the crowd into delirium. 

Dividing page one with Louis Bleriot's airplane 
flight across the English Channel, Lee got jubilant 
headlines in the Herald: "Idol of Aficionados. 
American Bullfighter Shows Marvelous Skill and 
Daring. The Sun Side Goes Wild." 

The Herald added that a nice sum was realized 
for Romerito's orphaned tots, that Lee deserved 
much of the credit, and that the benefit corrida 
proved that "bullfighters have big hearts in their 
systems." 

As the Mexican Central train rolled northward 
Harper's thoughts went ahead. It had been thirteen 
years since he, a boy of twelve, had boarded a train 
on this same railroad for Mexico and a new life. 
Now he was going back home, for El Paso and 
Ysleta were just across the Rio Grande from 
Juarez, where Minuto had scheduled him with an 
eye to U.S. dollars. 

When he was not playing chess or talking shop 
with Minuto and Marinerito, the latter one of 
Fuentes's former banderilleros whom Lee had 
added to his cuadrilla, he wondered about Papa 
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Gillett. El Paso was Gillett's second home and lie 
often went there from Marfa to sell cattle and 
visit friends. Suppose he was there on Sunday 
would he come to the bullfight? Despite years of 
separation, Harper often thought of the father 
who had disowned him. Out of curiosity, or per- 
haps for a deeper reason, he wanted to see Gillett 
again. 

When the train pulled into Juarez there was no 
sign of Gillett or anyone else he knew. But the 
impresario, Felix Robert, gave him a cordial wel- 
come. Reservations had been made for Harper at 
the St. Regis Hotel in El Paso. Some old friends 
had inquired about him, bmt Robert could not 
remember their names. As for the Sunday corrida, 
there would be fine cattle from Gallegos and an- 
other novillero who called himself the Mexican 
Four Fingers. 

Harper had to confess he had not heard of Four 
Fingers. Said Don Felix: "Neither had I. I under- 
stand some people call him Five Thumbs. No le 
hace. You are the attraction here, Senor Lee. 
Americans as well as Mexicans will pay to see you, 
the only North American matador." 

Harper grinned. "I suppose I'm a sort of side- 
show attraction." 

"Your skill as a torero is well known, Senor 
Lee," said Robert. "By the way, I have arranged 
for a parade in El Paso Saturday morning." 
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"A parade?" 

^So. The El Paso authorities have granted us 
permission to march through the streets to adver- 
tise your corrida. We will have a hand. You will 
march in uniform at the head of the cuadrillas. 
This will sell many tickets." 

Harper winced. Though not ashamed of being a 
bullfighter, he paused at flaunting in the United 
States a trade which his own family and many 
other Americans disliked. Again he thought of 
Papa Gillett. What would he think if he should 
see his son parading through El Paso in outlandish 
costume, behind a brass band, a la Barnum and 
Bailey? But Harper agreed to go along with the 
circus, mainly because Robert was such a jolly per- 
son it was hard to refuse him anything. 

Robert, incidentally, was as unique in his way 
as was Lee. He was the only Frenchman (his real 
name was Pierre Cacenabe) to become a matador. 
And he had been the only matador in Spain to 
wear a mustache. His hirsute handlebars having 
stirred up a division among fans, Robert submitted 
the issue to a vote. The pro-mustache faction won 
and Robert had no more trouble until he was 
almost mobbed by humane societies while trying 
to introduce bullfighting into France. He migrated 
to Mexico, eventually married the richest heiress 
in northern Chihuahua, and retired to the life of 
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a Gallic Riley on the Cote d'Azur. Lee knew the 
clean-shaven Robert. 

Ensconced In the new St. Regis, facing San 
Jacinto Plaza, Harper was pleased to learn he was 
not entirely a stranger. A succession of young men, 
his schoolmates of yesteryear in Ysleta and El 
Paso, came to pay their respects. One of these, 
Louis Gonzales, informed him he was to be honor 
guest at a banquet in the hotel the following 
evening. 

The El Paso Herald, the paper for which his 
mother and grandfather had done some writing, 
ignored his arrival. The Times noted briefly that 
Harper, ''the only American who has been able to 
make a successful torero," was the son of former 
City Marshal Jim Gillett and a grandson of pioneer 
George W. Baylor. "Mr. Lee has not been in El 
Paso for more than twelve years. . . . When he 
was here the last time he could shoot coyotes on 
the ground now occupied by the St. Regis Hotel." 

As Harper marched in the bullfighters' parade 
through downtown El Paso that Saturday, bowing 
and waving at gawking crowds on the sidewalks, he 
saw no face that resembled the dim image. It 
dawned on him that he probably would not know 
his father if he saw him. Whether Gillett watched 
the parade is not known; but he happened to be in 
El Paso at the time. Maury Kemp met Gillett on 
an El Paso street that Saturday morning and the 
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two dropped into Henry Kelly's drug store for a 
cold drink. 

"We seated ourselves on tlie stools," Kemp re- 
lated, "and there staring Captain Jim and me in 
the face was a placard with a picture of the great 
American bullfighter, and under it words to this 
effect: 'See the Great American Bullfighter, Harper 
Lee, who will fight two brave bulls to the death at 
the Juarez arena Sunday.' The Captain turned his 
eyes away and fell silent, and I made no comment. 
It was a rather pathetic thing." 

It is unlikely that Captain Gillett allowed him- 
self to view the parade, and he certainly did not 
go to the bullfight. Chances are he caught the first 
train back to Marfa, for his displeasure over Har- 
per's choice of a career had become well known to 
his friends. 

The El Paso newspapers sent nobody to cover 
the bullfight. The Herald in a two-sentence story 
quoted Mexican officials as saying the bulls were 
not first class ; the Times was silent. Neither paper 
mentioned his second corrida in Juarez the follow- 
ing Sunday. As far as his own country was con- 
cerned, Harper concluded, a prophet of tauro- 
maquia was without honor. (A half-century later 
he would have been lionized by fan clubs that have 
sprouted on the border. ) 

Despite poor bulls, neither of the two Juarez 
performances was a flop. Large and lively crowds, 
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including many Americans, attended; and at Har- 
per's first appearance they broke into the familiar 

chant, "Las cortas short banderillas F' He 
obliged with a successful pair of short sticks al cam- 
bio. He killed with one thrust. His second bull, 
hopelessly timid, was exiled. The Mexican Herald's 
correspondent called the bullfight a standout, and 
Lee the biggest hit the border town fans had seen 
in several years. 

For the following Sunday, Harper originally had 
been scheduled to fight four bulls. But for variety's 
sake Robert assigned one of the animals to his 
assistant manager, Francisco Alonso (Paquiro), a 
onetime Spanish pantomime actor turned torero.* 
Lee's three bulls and Pacpiiro's one all turned out 
to be better than those of the previous Sunday, 
each matador had a good afternoon, and everybody 
was happy, including the reviewers. 

Having no other engagement until August 30, 
in Pachuca, Harper sent Minuto and Mariner ito 
back to Mexico City while he tarried on the border 
to visit his birthplace. Unlike El Paso, the little 
community of Ysleta had changed but little. The 
Baylor home, the old adobe house where he was 
born, was intact (and still is). The nearby Ranger 
camp was gone. The old stone schoolhouse was still 
in use; but most of Harper's schoolmates had 

*0ne of Paquiro's sons, Luis Alonso, who made banderillas at 
the Juarez plaza, became movie star Gilbert Roland. 



scattered to the winds. Casual inquiries about Gil- 
lett brought only information which he already 
had obtained from the Baylors: he had married a 
Miss Lou Chastain and was rearing a new family 
on his prospering cattle ranch. 

A friend suggested that Harper take the train to 
Marfa and visit his father. It was an appealing 
idea, but he finally vetoed it. He was too proud to 
risk a rebuff from a father who wanted nothing to 
do with him. 

Leaving the border and its memories, Harper 
rode the Mexican Central back to Mexico City and 
prepared for his corrida in Pachuca, home of sil- 
ver kings and of Vicente Segura, the ^millionaire 
matador" now ranked second only to Gaona. Be- 
cause of rains, it was postponed to September 5, 
his birthday. 

The little plaza in Pachuca was chock-full, with 
American and British residents of the mining town 
joining the natives. For a while it appeared that 
Lee's toros were taking charge of his birthday 
celebration. They gave him such a drubbing that 
the Herald alleged they had been educated in 
practice sessions with matador Segura, who was 
not there to testify. But in response to demand 
Harper did an exciting al cambio that won an ova- 
tion. He had two good kills. 

That night the foreign colony gave him a tri- 
umphant birthday party. Harper, acutely aware of 
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numerous body bruises, remarked that the bulls had 
heard about his birthday and had given him 
^twenty-five licks and one to grow on." 

The second Pachuca corrida was what Harper 
called a dandy. Both he and matador Pascual 
Bueno fared well in every act. Harper got off a 
nerve-twanging al cambio with the short banderi- 
llas, had a stirring workout with the red cloth, and 
dropped his first bull in its tracks with one thrust. 
So great was the pandemonium that the authorities 
feared the rickety grandstands would collapse. 
With Ms second toro, a heavy beast with horns like 
a cowcatcher, he had almost equal success. 

After the corrida the aficionados swarmed down, 
hoisted him to their shoulders, and carried him to 
his railroad coach. Members of the American 
colony celebrated by taking over all available 
cantinas. When asked about taking his alternativa 
to become a full matador, Harper replied: "A few 
more corridas and I think I'll be ready." 

His next performance, in Orizaba, probably sur- 
passed even his Pachuca triumph.* Again he was 
carried from the ring by admirers, and was sere- 
naded by bands. A week later he had an equally 
good fight in Irapuato, killing three bulls and do- 

*The other matador was Jose Rivas (Moreno Chico de San 
Bernardo), a Spaniard, whose surviving brother, matador Antonio 
Rivas of Juarez, recently killed a novillo (small bull) in a festival 
at the age of eighty-four. 
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ing Ms now famous banderilla shift to continuing 
ovations. 

From Irapuato he returned to Mexico City to 
rest a little. He had behind him twenty-eight pro- 
fessional corridas. His recent ones had been an al- 
most unbroken succession of triumphs. He was 
booked well ahead, and his popularity in the 
capital was still high. He could now feel confident 
of ascending to the top rank. Impresario Alfonso 
Bravo offered to let the American take his alter- 
nativa in Plaza El Toreo in January, from either 
Gaona, Pepete or Segura all of the highest 
standing. And to reporters Harper confided his 
hopes of invading Spain the following summer. 
"Si Dios quiere." (If God wills.) 

In this heady planning his manager had no part, 
for he and Minuto had parted company shortly 
before the Orizaba corrida. The Mexican Herald's 
version was that Minuto, "happier than a bear cub 
in a deserted bee hive," had been decorating him- 
self with nice wardrobes and diamonds at Lee's 
expense. Lee got tired of it, according to sporting 
editor Jones, and "shoved Minuto off the rear end 
of the gravy train." Harper decided to get along 
without an apoderado for the present. To free him- 
self of irksome correspondence he recruited a 
secretary, his old Guadalajara friend Juan Armas. 

Aside from his break with Minuto, Lee's stay in 
Mexico City was enjoyable. Often he could be 
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found in Fred Hanscom's bar, where sports talk, 
moderate drinking, and joshing with gay blades 
prevailed. He became fond of Jones, whose ad- 
diction to practical jokes invited retaliation. In 
conspiracy with the management of a high-toned 
restaurant, Harper treated the sporting editor to 
a multi-course dinner, then disappeared as a 
threatening waiter came to demand payment from 
the impecunious guest. Harper's gang at last burst 
into the dining room with shouts of glee, as he 
satisfied the waiter with a fifty-peso note. Golden 
days! 

But the period of fun and relaxation in the 
metropolis was short. Harper had to catch a train 
for San Luis PotosL There, on October 10, 1909, 
he would take part in the most fateful corrida of 
his career. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

JHlE SAW THE GIRL as he and members of his 
cuadrilla approached the plaza de toros from their 
nearby hotel. She was in a throng moving toward 



the shady side entrance, but something made her 
stand out. She wore a pale blue dress long- 
sleeved, tight-waisted and ground-sweeping and 
a plumed hat that rested perkily on a pile of 
luxuriant brown hair. Charles Dana Gibson could 
have used her as a model for his sketches. 

On an impulse Harper bowed and smiled. If she 
saw him she gave no sign. With two middle-aged 
companions, probably her parents, she moved out 
of sight. Harper resolved to look for her in the 
stands. He knew some Americans here and they 
could introduce him. That she was American he 
took for granted; he could pick out an American 
girl a mile away. 

The ritual began. The bullfighters marched into 
the arena in all their polychromatic splendor. Mov- 
ing at the head of the paseo with matador Vela, 
Harper scanned the tiers of seats on the shady side. 
But there were many spectators and he failed to 
sight the girl in blue. 

Inside the alleyway, he scanned the rows of 
ringside seats. He had half a mind to present his 
parade cape to the girl. Again his search was un- 
rewarded. Handing the cape to an attendant, he 
took his gold and rose working capote. The trumpet 
sounded and he turned his attention to the arena. 

His first bull was erratic; but after a while he 
got its gaze fixed on the cape, and worked it to the 
crowd's satisfaction. In the second act the sunny 
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side yelled for the short banderillas. But the beast 
would not charge straight, and he had to settle for 
a pair of long sticks on the run. His muleta prep- 
aration was brief. With the sword he delivered 
a properly angled thrust to the hilt but the bull 
refused to die. He delivered a mercy stroke with 
the special descabello sword. Applause and music; 
or as the native scribes liked to put it, palms and 
dianas. 

Vela, who had done well with his first toro, had 
poor luck with his second, a nonbelligerent De- 
mands that the breeder be fined went unheeded. 
Vela's kill took so long that when it came it evoked 
stony silence. 

Harper, who always felt a certain responsibility 
for the whole success of a corrida, hoped his 
second bull would be of top quality but had 
some reason to think otherwise. An aficionado, 
describing the animal, had warned: *Tve seen that 
toro in the ring before it knows Latin!" Harper 
had dismissed the warning as idle gossip. 

It was from the Laguna del Blanquillo Ranch 
near San Luis Potosi and it was a monster. It was 
ensabanado, one of the few white bulls he had 
faced, and its head was of a solid dark color that 
came to a point on the neck, like a monk's hood. 
Appropriately, it was named El Capuchino. Its 
well-placed horns were wickedly sharp and the 
great morrillo on its arching neck bulged with 
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power. It fairly rocketed from the toril gate. 

Harper was on both knees, cape held In front, 
awaiting the furious charge. The bull had speed as 
well as weight, and its small legs worked like 
pistons. A reviewer would call it w a train with 
horns." Harper flipped the capote over to his left 
side as El Capuchino's horns reached down. The 
bull swerved slightly to follow the cloth. He could 
feel the animal brush his jacket as he slid the cape 
over its head and shoulders. It was close too 
close. But the audience gave tumultous approval of 
a spectacular cambio de rodillas. 

Sighting the horse troops, the beast attacked 
violently, dispatching two horses. As Harper 
rushed in with other toreros for quites, drawing 
the enraged animal from the fallen picadors, he 
could note indications of the alleged prior educa- 
tion. It had a definite tendency to rush the torero 
instead of the lure. Both he and Vela had narrow 
escapes. 

Now the clarin introduced the second act. Har- 
per took a pair of long banderillas and walked to 
the center of the ring. At once the sunny side set 
up the chant, ?<r Cortas! Al cambio!" He hesitated. 
This bull could not be depended on to charge 
straight or to follow the body feint. But the chorus 
swelled. ''Short sticks. Al cambio! Come on, Opper 
Li!" 

Harper saluted the crowd, banderillas held aloft. 
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He broke the sticks across Ms knee. Citing with 
the short barbed ends, he tried to provoke a 
charge. The bull made one false start, veering after 
the capemen. Again Harper cited; perversely, the 
toro refused the challenge. The crowd kept yelling 
for his specialty. "AI cambio con las cortas!" It 
was like something out of Blasco Ibanez the 
mob demanding more and more, the torero giving. 
Harper always felt an obligation to give. He had 
the peons cape the bull to different parts of the 
ring, luring it from its place of refuge near the 
toril gate. He cited from different angles, waving 
his arms, teetering on his toes, coaxing and yelling. 
Still the bull refused to charge. 

At last Vela walked into the ring. Exercising his 
authority as senior matador, he took the short 
banderillas from Lee and ordered him to desist. 
Harper pleaded, ''Let me try it al cuarteo." Vela 
said, "Well, with the longs. But have care it's 
educated." 

With a pair of long banderillas Harper returned 
to the center of the ring and again invited attack. 
He trotted back and forth, moving closer and 
closer. Standing still, the bull kept its malevolent 
eyes on the man. "Eje . . . eje! Hey, toro!" 

At last the beast sprang forward. Harper broke 
into the customary quarter-circling run. The bull 
pursued its own curving course. At the point of 
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Intersection he leaned over the oncoming horns 
and rammed the barbs home. 

It was a perfect pair almost. The banderillas 
were well placed and stuck to the animal's hide. In 
another fraction of a second the banderillero 
would have side-stepped to safety. But the bull's 
head jerked swiftly and unexpectedly to its right. 
A black-tipped horn ripped into his groin. The 
great neck muscle bent and the beast's head came 
up. The matador was flung into the air as lightly 
as a cape. He fell off the horn and hit the sand 
with a thud. From the stands rose a wild collective 
shriek. 

Harper struggled to his feet. But he had taken 
only two or three steps toward the bull when he 
stopped, swayed, and clutched at his side. He felt 
warm blood gushing from his torn breeches and 
through his fingers. Turning, he staggered toward 
the barrera, faint and weak. 

Toreros raced in to cape the bull away. Vela 
and a peon put steadying arms around him. "You 
were right," Harper said, grinning feebly. "Smart 
bull." He collapsed and was lifted by strong arms. 
Pandemonium reigned above. Several women 
swooned. 

His bearers laid him on an operating table in 
the plaza infirmary. Attendants cut off his 
breeches, A doctor went into action. Even to 
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staunch the flow of hlood surgery was required; 
and there was no anesthetic. 

After a while the infirmary door opened and the 
physician appeared. In reply to a chorus of ques- 
tions from a gathering crowd he shrugged 
dubiously. He asked for volunteers to carry the 
wounded torero to Dr. Horacio Uzeta's Surgical 
Sanatorium. 

Eager hands grasped the stretcher. Harper, 
wrapped in a sheet, summoned up his familiar 
grin and tried to wave. In the street a larger crowd 
was waiting for news. ^He was carried about two 
miles through town by willing hands, 5 ' the Mexican 
Herald reported. ?<? Such rough handling would 
have resulted in death to the majority of persons, 
even less seriously wounded. But Harper remained 
still and never uttered a murmur. When the 
stretcher moved out of the bull ring the thousands 
gathered gave a roaringly encouragingly cheer and 
applauded when they saw the matador reclining 
on the litter calmly smoking a cigarette, as if he 
had only received a few bruises instead of being 
nearly torn to pieces." 

Many in the crowd accompanied the litter to 
the hospital and refused to leave. Late in the day 
Dr. Uzeta posted a bulletin: the condition of 
matador Harper B. Lee was "very delicate" and 
the prognosis was ''reserved." Members of the 
cuadrillas, including Vela, Titi, Alvarito and 
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Saleri, organized shifts to work as bedside at- 
tendants. 

A later dispatch to the Herald said: "The in- 
terest in his condition is something astonishing. 
There is a crowd gathered from morning until 
night at the sanatorium." Telegraph wires hummed 
with messages of regret, encouragement and re- 
quests for news. 

The news was not good. Late Sunday night Lee 
went into an alarming state of shock. Agreeing on 
a diagnosis of internal bleeding, Dr. Uzeta and 
aides informed the patient that a major operation 
was necessary. Barely conscious, Harper mur- 
mured assent. 

Under chloroform, Harper spent an hour on 
the table as the surgeon explored the wound. The 
source of the bleeding was found to be the re- 
tracted end of the spermatic cord that had been 
severed from one of his testicles. The testicle it- 
self, dislodged from its sac, had been removed by 
the plaza physician. Uzeta tied up the cord and 
stopped the bleeding. By dawn the patient was 
showing some improvement. 

Meanwhile the wildest rumors were flying. Tele- 
graph wires had carried news of his ''death" to all 
parts of Mexico and the United States. The New 
York Herald* s headline read: "Harper B. Lee 
Gored by a Bull and Killed in the San Luis Potosi 
Plaza." This was followed by an obituary that in- 
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corporated almost every old biographical error 
and some new ones. Messages of condolence came 
to his nonexistent widow. 

Improvement continued for the next few days. 
Vela and the others volunteered to stay, but Har- 
per insisted they keep their engagements else- 
where. Armas, who had scarcely left the sickroom 
day or night, arranged for a female nurse. On 
Thursday reinforcements arrived in the form of 
Miss Mary Baylor, who had dropped her school 
duties in Guadalajara to rush to her adored 
nephew. 

Aunt Mayme allowed him to read only the tele- 
grams. Among them were messages from Daddy 
Lee, offering encouragement and financial aid; 
Fred Hanscom, the promoter and cafe operator In 
Mexico City; sporting editor Harrington Jones and 
others of the Herald staff; numerous fan clubs and 
individual aficionados from all sections of Mexico ; 
and several matadors, some of whom offered to 
take part in a benefit corrida. 

A day or so after her arrival, Aunt Mayme 
ushered in two visitors. One was a handsome mid- 
dle-aged woman whom she introduced as Mrs. Dun- 
bar. The other was Mrs. Dunbar's daughter, Roxa. 
They bore flowers and cigarettes. 

Harper kept staring at the girl. She was simply 
dressed in a dark skirt and white shirtwaist, but 
there was no mistaking her fresh beauty and 
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young-womanly charm. 'The girl in blue!" he ex- 
claimed. "I saw you at the bullfight." 

She looked puzzled. "Really?" 

"Yes. I tried to speak to you just outside the 
plaza, but you cut me cold." 

The girl regarded him skeptically. Her eyes, he 
decided, were a warm honest brown. 

"I didn't see you." 

He asked, "Do you like bullfighting?" 

"No, I don't," she replied firmly. 

Mrs. Dunbar broke in. "We went only to see the 
great American bullfighter. We had heard about 
you. You certainly gave us a fright." 

"I'm sorry I didn't put on a better show." Har- 
per kept looking at the girl. "But if this hadn't 
happened I might not have met you. 

Aunt Mayme muttered, "He's improving fast!" 

From his aunt he learned that Mrs. Dunbar was 
the wife of Louis Dunbar, an American who had 
been sent to various Latin American countries by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works to teach natives 
how to be railroad engineers, Mrs. Dunbar had a 
special status. Though British by birth, she was 
regarded as a sort of unofficial American consul 
and ministering angel to Americans who found 
themselves in distress in Mexico. Besides Roxa, 
there was an attractive older daughter, Clara. Har- 
per decided this was a family he must know. 

That very evening his temperature rose sharply. 
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Remorsefully, Aunt Mayme blamed it on too much 
company. But Dr. Uzeta feared peritonitis and, 
when there was no abatement of the fever, decreed 
another operation. Fortunately, there was only a 
minor infection around stitches made in sewing the 
torn muscles together, and the surgeon quickly 
remedied the situation. 

Assured that he was out of danger, Mayme pre- 
pared to return to Guadalajara. For the first time 
she broached the subject of his future. "Maybe 
this goring is God's blessing," she told him. "If you 
had kept on you might have been killed." Harper 
said nothing, and she looked at him searchingly. 
"You can't be thinking of going back to bullfight- 
ing!" 

He patted her hand. "Let's wait and see. I'm not 
out of this sick shop yet." 

"I ought to thrash you for even considering it!" 

Before she left, Harper asked if any word had 
come from Papa Gillett. Her answer was no. Later 
Mayme told relatives and friends that she had 
written Gillett informing him of his son's desperate 
condition, and had received a reply. According to 
Aunt Mayme, as quoted by the Dunbars, Gillett 
replied in effect that it would be a good thing if 
Harper died, because as a bullfighter he had 
brought disgrace to his family. But she did not tell 
Harper this and he never saw such a letter. 

Soon Harper was reading the newspapers, in- 
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eluding back Issues. Taking notice of what the 
Herald called "fool stories" about his demise, Har- 
per dictated a telegram to Armas to send the news- 
paper: "Still on deck. Feeling immense. Shake 
hands with Hanscom and the crowd for me. Notify 
Dad." Dad, of course, was his stepfather. 

"Harper particularly enjoys reading his obituary- 
notices," the Herald correspondent wrote. "He 
said today he is anxious to get up and out in order 
that he might thank in person the writers of the 
articles for the nice send-off they have given him." 

Of the reviews, only one was not kind. An 
anonymous critic in El Estandarte of San Luis 
Potosi criticized Lee severely for persisting in an 
attempt to do an al cambio after the bull had re- 
fused to respond the first time or two. "Then what 
was the cause of the mishap ? The ignorance of the 
American torero." 

Harper could acknowledge there was a grain of 
truth in the unfeeling critique. Continuing to court 
the bull's attack so long had been a mistake; wait- 
ing on defense, the toro had learned to hook to- 
ward its real enemy. But it was imprudence, rather 
than ignorance. In corrida after corrida the crowds 
had demanded his banderilla art. He had felt 
obliged to please. Now he had paid dearly. 

And a certain irony did not escape him. Al- 
though his repeated efforts to do an al cambio 
certainly had helped to educate the bull, it was 
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not this dangerous suerte, against which he had re- 
ceived so many warnings, that actually had been 
his undoing. He was gored while doing the stand- 
ard al cuarteo with the long barbs a graceful but 
simple suerte which until then he had performed 
with ease and immunity. 

But there were pleasanter things to think about 
such as the Dunbars. As he lay in bed, tired of 
reading, the pretty girl with the unusual name be- 
gan to appear in his daydreams. She did not return 
in person to the sanatorium. But her mother did, 
bring food and fruits he was now on a solid 
diet as well as magazines and books. 

One day he asked Mrs. Dunbar why her daugh- 
ter did not come with her to the sanatorium. She 
replied, "Roxa is busy in school." 

"She goes to school?" 

"Yes, though she's almost finished." 

"How old is she?" 

"Roxa is fifteen." 

Harper was thunderstruck. Could such an allur- 
ing young woman be only fifteen? Ten years his 
junior a mere child! , . . But the pleasant day- 
dreams persisted. 

One day in late October Harper asked Dr. 
Uzeta for specific details about the goring and the 
surgery. The surgeon's reply that he was pre- 
paring a detailed written report seemed slightly 
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evasive. Pressing for information, Harper learned 
for the first time that he was minus one testicle. 

Dr, Uzeta was quick with assurances. Nature 
endows the male with two genital glands and the 
loss of one need not adversely affect his mas- 
culinity, joie de vivre and reproductive powers.* 
However, because of the danger of another goring, 
it would not be advisable to return to the arena. 
"In a corrida the noble parts are the most exposed 
features of the anatomy," the surgeon said. "Gor- 
ings are most common in the groin and pubic re- 
gion. Next time you might suffer a similar mis- 
fortune. Then you would be, as you say, out of 
luck." 

"Well, let's see," said Harper. "In that case I 
could bill myself as the world's only bullfighting 
eunuch." 

Dr. Uzeta threw up his hand, as if to keep the 
horrendous vision from shriveling his Latin soul. 
"Ay, Senor Lee you must have your little joke!" 
He left adjuring his patient to exercise his native 
North American common sense. Harper wondered 
whether the surgeon's advice had been prompted 
by Aunt Mayme. 

His wound was slow to heal, but he continued to 
gain strength. Although able to sit up, his efforts 

*By coincidence, matador Nicanor Villa likewise lost one 
testicle in a similar goring in the very same plaza. The story goes 
that his wife in Spain promptly demanded by cable whether she 
could have any more children by him. 
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to walk around the room were painful, and he be- 
gan to fear permanent lameness. Meanwhile, as the 
result of a garbled telegram from a correspondent, 
two or three Mexico City papers again reported the 
yanqui torero dead. Grumbled the Herald: "Some 
of those local dailies which are trying to kill Mr. EL 
Baylor Lee in their news dispatches evidently 
think they can do better than an educated eight- 
year-old bull." Sporting editor Jones never ceased 
to insist that an unscrupulous promoter had rung 
in an overage practice bull on the unsuspecting 
American torero. 

The bull, Harper learned, was to attain a kind 
of immortality. One Senor Gallegos proudly 
brought news that he had got possession of the 
animal's head and horns. Properly preserved, the 
business end of Lee's adversary would occupy a 
place of honor on a wall of Centro Taurino in 
Plaza de Hidalgo. The victim promised to call and 
pay his respects as soon as he could navigate. 

More cheerful was Senor Gallegos's news that 
arrangements for the Centre's benefit bullfight, to 
be held early in November, were about complete. 
Vela would be back; Almanseno would be the 
other matador. 

The corrida took place as scheduled and drew a 
fair crowd. Rodolfo Gaona lent his presence and, 
when one of the bulls was dedicated to him, 
handed matador Vela a contribution to the benefit 
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fund. After deductions for expenses, the corrida 
yielded a modest sum for the beneficiary. 

Unable to leave his hospital room, Harper sent 
the crowd a message of appreciation. His hospital 
bills, he told newspapermen, "would startle a mil- 
lionaire." In his message he promised to return to 
the arena as soon as possible. 




CHAPTER EIGHT 

jCmFTER SEVERAL WEEKS Dr. Uzeta still re- 
fused to let him leave the hospital. All of his co- 
rridas were canceled. Plans for taking his alter- 



nativa and for a trip to Spain were shelved. 

From letters and press accounts tie noticed that 
El Tapatio was plodding the circuit of smaller 
plazas. Tenes was about to take his alternativa. 
Rodarte was seriously gored. One Vicente Wong, 
perhaps taking a leaf from Lee, had emerged as 
the only Chinese bullfighter, pre-equipped with 
pigtail. A French-American, A. V. Bonnett, es- 
sayed two or three appearances as a novillero in 
Durango, then disappeared. 

In the El Paso newspapers sent him by Aunt 
Mayme, Harper read of a meeting on the border 
between Presidents Taft and Diaz, each represent- 
ing a government proclaimed to be the ultimate in 
stability. In the personals he detected this item: 
"Mr. and Mrs. James B. Gillett arrived on the 
afternoon train from Marfa. Captain Gillett is the 
former city marshal of El Paso." But from Papa 
Gillett himself came not so much as a get-well 
card. 

More reading matter was delivered in the form 
of Dr. Uzeta's promised medical report. Titled "La 
Cogida de Harper B. Lee," the monograph, neatly 
handwritten in Spanish, ran to 1500 words. From 
it Harper learned that the horn "extended sixteen 
centimeters into the upper part of the right ex- 
terior groin muscle, downward obliquely, and eight 
centimeters deep beneath the ligament of Poupart, 
terminating three centimeters from the spine of the 
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pubis." It informed him officially of prior removal 
by the plaza physician of his dislodged testicle, 
listed each surgical step, and enumerated various 
injections and ministrations: caffeine and strych- 
nine, sulphuric ether and artificial blood serum, 
normal saline solution, digitalis, nitroglycerin, 
strontium, and enemas of carbonate of ammonia 
and cognac. 

Several Mexico City periodicals ran the whole 
report or copious extracts. The Herald delicately 
deleted mention of the excised testicle, but added 
the intelligence that the surgeon had taken 147 
stitches and stuffed the wound with twelve yards 
of gauze. An accompanying biographical sketch of 
the distinguished presiding surgeon was illustrated 
with his photograph, two columns wide. 

There had been an erroneous report that Lee 
planned a comeback corrida for December 15. By 
that date Dr. Uzeta ruled that although the wound 
was still draining, he could leave the hospital, pro- 
vided he rest and avoid physical strain for an- 
other month or two. Harper decided to go to 
Guadalajara by way of Mexico City. But first he 
accepted a standing invitation to visit the Dunbar 
home. 

Roxa greeted him pleasantly and inquired about 
his health. Harper said, "Don't you think I look 
better than when you last saw me?" Looking down 
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at her lie decided she was not as tall as lie had 
thought, but was even more beautiful. 

"You certainly do," Roxa agreed. "In the hospi- 
tal I thought you were half dead." 

"When I saw you," he said boldly, "I wanted to 
live." 

A faint blush tinged her marvelous complexion. 
"Your aunt told me you were a great tease." 

"Is it true you are only fifteen?" 

"Yes. But 111 be sixteen in March." She guided 
him to the patio. "I want you to meet my sister." 

Clara was a handsome young woman ; but before 
Harper could pay her a gallant compliment she 
introduced him to her husband, a young dairy 
operator named Francisco Gordoa. Another young 
man, Harry Beaumont, whose status there was not 
clear, was introduced as a drummer for a whole- 
sale house. 

At the dinner table the conversation turned only 
briefly to bullfighting. Mrs. Dunbar expressed the 
hope that Harper was through with it. He made a 
noncommittal reply. 

The afternoon was climaxed by a songfest. Some- 
body produced a guitar. Harper could still strum 
some chords and his voice had suffered little from 
inactivity. "Cuan Triste Estaras Manana." "La 
Golondrina." "La Ausencia." "Shade of the Old 
Apple Tree." "Kentucky Babe." The girls joined 
in with sweet voices that almost brought Harper 
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to tears as he remembered how he and Helen and 
Aunt Mayme and Ms grandfather had sung these 
same songs. Taking his leave, he had a feeling it 
would be a personal tragedy to sever all relations 
with these people. After more than two months in 
a hospital, he felt, the Dunbar home was only a 
step short of heaven. 

He said goodbye to all the others and then, for 
a brief moment, managed to catch Roxa in the 
zaguan, the vestibule that led through the spacious 
Mexican-style house from the patio to the street. 
"I hope to come back to San Luis Potosi some 
day," he told her. "If you will be my guest I will 
dedicate a bull to you." 

Roxa shook her head. "I never want to see another 
bullfight." 

"But you came to see me before." 
"Just curiosity. Once was enough." 
"Well, I will come to see you here." 
"I'm sure you always will be welcome." 

It also was wonderful to be back in Mexico City. 

Reporters who met his train thought he looked 
a little peaked, but cheerful and unbowed by the 
disaster at San Luis Potosi. "I admit that I myself 
worried some as to whether I would recover from 
my injuries without a limp," he told them. "But 
the doctor now assures me that he has no fear of 
it, nor have I now myself. I am feeling tip-top 
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and am itching to get back into the ring. I am 
rapidly recovering my weight, and you can judge 
for yourself whether I look able to put up a good 
fight." Attending a corrida starring Carlos Lom- 
bardini and Pedro Lopez, Harper was introduced 
to the public and got a standing ovation. 

It was good to be with bullfighters, men who 
knew and shared his dangers, and with aficionados 
who knew and loved the fiesta de toros. They talked 
his language. To be sure, he found many of the 
fraternity to be coarse, unlettered fellows whose 
only interests outside the arena were sex and al- 
cohol. Some of the matadors, he was told, were 
aloof because they were jealous of his standing. 
Nevertheless, among the matadors he found a few 
friendly, sensitive individuals with whom he felt at 
home. Among these were Vicente Segura, wealthy 
and educated; young Samuel Solis, knowledgeable 
and talkative; and Tomas Alarcon (Mazzantinito), 
a likable Spaniard now enjoying a vogue in Mex- 
ico ; and old comrades in arms with whom he could 
exchange reminiscences, such as Tenes, Rodarte 
(now recovering from his goring), Vela, Alman- 
seno and El Tapatio. He counted them all good 
friends. 

The El Toreo management proved to be sym- 
pathetic and helpful. Alfonso Bravo and Pepe 
Rivero, who had been alternating as impresarios, 
both advised him first to get well. Then some 
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corridas in the provinces to get back on Ms legs. 
After regaining full strength and confidence he 
could return to Mexico City and soon be ready for 
his alternativa. 

Alternativa! Even in pain Harper had dreamed 
of graduating to full professional rank. He was 
impatient to take the step, to fight the best bulls 
with the best matadors in the world. But he knew 
the advice was sound. First a few tryouts in the 
minor league ; then the alternativa or leap into the 
majors; and, perhaps, the World Series Seville 
and Madrid. If only the last little gap in his wound 
would heal tight. With luck he might become a 
taurine Ty Cobb ! 

It was grand to be back with the friendly sport- 
ing crowd, mostly Americans, that gathered at 
Fred Hanscom's. At mildly alcoholic collations 
there was the same old horseplay, the same amiable 
joshing, and the endless palaver about U.S. sports 
events. Jones of the Herald was virtually a bar 
fixture ; he did most of his writing there. Hanscom 
himself, always a live wire, was now managing a 
prizefighter called Kid Mitchell, who, if not a 
world champion, was an inexhaustible conversa- 
tion piece. Now and then a railroad construction 
engineer or foreman of Lee's acquaintance would 
drop in for a nostalgic chat. And always there were 
tourists curious about the only Yankee bullfighter. 

Now and then someone would ask whether Lee, 
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victim of a fearful goring, could again face the 
bulls with, serenity. As Espartero had said, the 
brave blood flows first. Harper already had asked 
himself the question, and he thought he knew the 
answer. He was ready and willing to go against 
any bull turned into the arena. But his stock reply 
was that he had long legs and if El Toro got too 
close he was prepared to clear the fence in one 
bound. 

On one occasion recalled by sporting editor 
Jones, Harper tried to answer the question seri- 
ously. Someone remarked that it must take plenty 
of grit to stand still and await the charge of a 
fighting bull, knowing what the horns could do. 
Jones had replied: f *01d Pal doesn't know what 
fear means. He just stands there and looks Mr. 
Bull in the eye and lets him know who's boss," 
But Harper shook his head. "I was never scared 
before, and now I can't say what effect my goring 
has had not until I get back into the ring. I 
don't believe I will be any different. You know, 
I've never thought it takes great courage to fight 
bulls." 

To the resultant scoffing Harper responded: 
fr Oh, I've been a little nervous sometimes at the 
start of a corrida. But all that leaves you when 
you get in there with the bull. You're too busy to 
be frightened. I guess it's like a soldier in the heat 
of battle." Jones, scenting column material, pur- 



sued the subject "What do you consider real 
courage?" 

Harper hesitated. In the back of his mind was a 
rather clear distinction between courage and 
battle bravery. He remembered his half-brother 
Panchito, who knew his days were short but who 
carried on cheerfully and gallantly. He thought of 
his mother, whose last days of pain were endured 
heroically. Then he recalled a play given by a stock 
company in Mexico City; the finale had so im- 
pressed him that he had copied down a few lines. 
"It was Cyrano de Bergerac," he told Jones and 
the others. "There at the last Cyrano is dying. But 
he swings his sword and says it's finer to fight 
when it's useless. To fight alone, when there is no 
cheering crowd, no dianas and oles, no excitement 
of battle, no hope of winning that, my friends, 
is what I call courage." He stopped, embarrassed. 
"But let's all have another copita." 

His comeback corrida took place January 10, 
1910, in Guadalajara's Plaza El Progreso. Not until 
the date was set did Harper announce his decision 
to the Baylors. 

Aunt Mayme had been a little difficult; she 
added tears to her standard pleas and arguments. 
But after swearing that wild horses could never 
drag her to another bullfight, she surprised Harper 
by a last-minute decision to attend. "It's just a 
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matter of time," she said darkly, "until youll need 
a nurse again." Colonel Baylor had said little, 
knowing that the family "pet" would have his way. 
But the old Indian-scalper did call bullfighting 
barbarous. 

As he went to the plaza Harper remembered 
with a pang that Panchito would not be there to 
help him. With his half-brother gone, he could not 
count a single relative who approved of his trade 
or for that matter even a close American friend. 
He thought of the Dunbars and the girl who had 
illumined his daydreams. He had written Roxa 
during the holidays ; so far no reply. 

It was his first appearance in Guadalajara since 
his professional debut in 1908. The tapatlos, re- 
garding him pridefully as their own, jammed the 
plaza. They were gay and partisan and encourag- 
ing. Even Aunt Mayme, seated down front, sum- 
moned a bright smile for him as the paseo dis- 
banded and he took station at the burladero. 

The other matador was Almanseno. Although 
he had just taken his alternativa from Regaterin, 
he had no hesitancy in sharing a mixed card with 
a novillero who had proved to be a box office asset. 
Almanseno was to fight three bulls to Lee's two. 
For his part, Harper wanted no concessions from 
rank; he insisted on fighting full-grown Sauceda 
bulls, like those assigned Almanseno. 

The American's first bull was reluctant to take 
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the picadors 9 iron but was perversely eager to at- 
tack the men on foot. After a couple of quites 
Harper lost any nervousness he might have had. 
He could still make the bull respond to the cape. 
The stiffness and twinges in his leg and groin were 
forgotten. As he drew the bull past in a sweeping 
veronica he heard the roaring approval. It was 
wonderful to be back! 

But the bull seemed to be waiting for a chance 
to spoil his comeback. Perhaps Harper's timing 
was off. As he did a half-veronica, designed to 
twist the toro into a frustrated halt, it caught him 
between the legs. Harper went head over heels. 

Amidst screams from the public Aunt 
Mayme's doubtless were the loudest Harper 
jumped to his feet. Quickly recovering his cape, 
he flashed his old grin at the sunny side. He waved 
away the other toreros. Hurrying to the Sauceda, 
he fanned it into position, did a couple of veron- 
icas, and this time closed with a successful half- 
pass. Big ovation. 

It had been a close call. The sharp horns had 
torn his breeches but not his body. If unnerved, 
he concealed it. But perhaps it was a timely re- 
minder; for in the second act he used long banderi- 
Has rather than short. The spectators, as if mind- 
ful of his San Luis Potosi misfortune, did not 
insist on an al cambio. He placed the longs al 
cuarteo after a long graceful run. Palms and music. 
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Dedicating the bull to the crowd, Harper got a 
wild ovation. Beginning his faena with chopping 
passes, he warmed up and offered a variety o 
naturals and chest passes that found much favor. 
Emboldened, he added a few passes to his reper- 
toire. One of these was an af arolado : starting with 
a backhanded chest pass, he swung the red cloth 
around his head as the bull passed his body, and 
made a full turn to receive the next charge. In 
Tor os y Teatro, critic Jose Escudero described his 
muleta figures as "beautiful." Gradually Harper 
was departing from the severe rondeno style El 
Chiclanero had taught him. 

As he turned his left side toward the bull and 
aimed the gleaming blade the bull ring became a 
vacuum of silence. The crowd sensed that here 
was a crucial test for a matador whose last bull 
almost had sent him to the cemetery. The Sauceda 
could not be depended upon to follow the rules 
and the matador knew it. Would he go straight in 
over the horns in his old fearless way? Would he 
play it safe and sink the sword from the side on the 
run? Or try for a low-in-the-neck golletazo a 
cowardly throat-cutting? 

He rose on his toes. Stepping forward, he drove 
in the sword as if he regarded the horns as no more 
dangerous than candlesticks. Simultaneously his 
left hand crossed over with the muleta to his right. 
The bull kept its eyes on the flag, turning its head to 
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follow the movement. Thus its right horn missed, 
by an inch or so, the torero's leg. The steel, truly 
guided, disappeared between the shoulder blades. 
The bull buckled and fell. 

The ovation was all that a matador could ask. 

Almanseno was having a dull afternoon, and 
the crowd welcomed Lee and his second bull. But 
it turned out to be balky, deceptive and apparently 
half blind. It provided one of the anticlimaxes that 
sometimes lowered the high drama of Lee's after- 
noons. As he placed banderillas on the run the 
animal swerved unpredictably and knocked him 
down. Almanseno drew off the toro. Harper walked 
unhurt to the barrera and quipped, "It's all part 
of the program!" With the muleta he was "accept- 
able," Two or three sword strokes were required; 
but the kill was clean and it helped to take the 
curse off the rest of the performance. 

On the way home Aunt Mayme, her nerves un- 
raveled, took the pledge again. Under no circum- 
stances whatever would she ever attend another 
bullfight not even if her worst enemy was the 
matador. "And next time don't expect me to be 
your nurse," she told her nephew. "I may not 
even go to your funeral." 

Despite the substandard second bull, the press 
was enthusiastic. Reviewers regarded his comeback 
corrida as a good augury of a promising future 
which the horns could not cut short. "I was the 
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first critic to predict for the American sword a 
brilliant place in the anthology of tauromaquia, 
and I am pleased to say that my divinations have 
been borne out," wrote the correspondent for 
Tor os y Teatro. "Harper B. Lee has succeeded in 
excelling; and I could not deny if I would the testi- 
mony from thousands of mouths which acclaimed 
the valiant matador. . . . The plaza was full . . . 
and when the martial figure of Lee appeared the 
applause broke out with vehemence, the vivas were 
deafening, and a wave of sympathy and admiration 
inundated the assemblage. Despite the tremendous 
goring that had taken him to the brink of the tomb, 
his courage had not been lessened by the width 
of a fingernail. . . ." And the Mexican Herald 
front-paged his return in jubilant headlines. 

All in all, his comeback, if lacking the luster of 
Halley's Comet, which was beginning to excite the 
world, at least restored his star to the taurine 
firmament. Its ultimate magnitude was yet to be 
determined. 
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CHAPTER NINE 

GUIDE BOOK OF THE DAY listed Tenango 
del Valle as one of several suburbs of Toluca, capi- 
tal of the state of Mexico, that were cc not worth 
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visiting." With this judgment Harper could not 
quarrel. Tenango, at a high elevation, was cold 
in winter; and on this January Sunday it was 
swept by an icy wind that curtailed cape and 
muleta work. 

But his comeback trail had led him to Tenango, 
and he tried to make the best of it. That was net 
very good, for all three of his bulls were tame 
misfits from the Santin herd. One of Lee's former 
banderilleros, Titi, now turned novillero, killed 
the equally unsatisfactory fourth. The Herald said 
Lee "won the good will of the crowd by his strenu- 
ous efforts to overcome disadvantageous condi- 
tions." 

Back in Guadalajara, he found two interesting 
and welcome letters awaiting him. One, post- 
marked San Luis Potosi, began 'Dear Harper." It 
acknowledged receipt of his letter of recent date, 
informed him that all the Dunbars were well and 
hoped he was the same, and closed with ''Yours 
truly, Roxa." 

The second letter was from Jose Garza, impre- 
sario of the Monterrey Plaza de Toros. It contained 
an offer of a corrida at good terms. Moreover, 
Senor Garza, confessing to admiration for the 
American torero's work, wanted to add interest to 
the corrida by scheduling something special 
nothing less than La Alternativa. Several ranking 
matadors were prepared to confer the doctorate on 
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Lee; but Garza had In mind Mazzantinito, who 
was popular in the north and who would be avail- 
able on the tentative date, February 20. 

It was a tempting offer. Harper was eager to 
advance to the rank of full matador. But he de- 
layed a decision, mainly because he had hoped to 
take his alternativa in Mexico City. Meanwhile, 
on January 30, he had a return engagement in 
Guadalajara. 

Besides Lee, El Progreso had lined up two other 
matadors for a six-bull corrida. Agustin Dauder 
was a diminutive, middle-aged Valencian who after 
fighting for twenty years was still content to be a 
novillero. Antonio Giraldez (Jaqueta) was a Sevil- 
lian and nephew of a popular full matador of the 
same nickname. 

Whatever their respective talents, none of the 
matadors had much chance to display them. Five 
of the Santa Lucia bulls proved to be so craven 
that the crowd howled for substitutes. But there 
were no replacements. El ImparciaTs correspond- 
ent dismissed the corrida as the "worst of the sea- 
son. 9 ' The Herald complained that Lee was re- 
quired to fight "a bunch of rabbits," but noted that 
he received an ovation killing his third bull. 

This corrida helped Harper to decide to accept 
the Monterrey offer. As a full matador de toros, he 
reasoned, he should get a chance to fight better 
bulls. Not bigger bulls he had been fighting all 
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sizes and all ages as a novillero but bulls of 
higher caste, of finer lineage and inbred fighting 
qualities. Also, Impresario Garza held out the 
probability of other good fights in the north. And 
another consideration had weight: on the Mon- 
terrey trip he could stop off in San Luis Potosi. 

Before going north, Harper went to Mexico City 
and saw Mazzantinito give a good performance in 
El Toreo. That evening they had dinner together, 
and arranged to travel to Monterrey on the same 
train. 

On the long ride to Monterrey the Spaniard, five 
years the American's senior and a gaunt, scarred 
veteran of many plazas, related some of his experi- 
ences. As a boy he had flagged steers around his 
native Madrid. At twenty he wangled a place as 
banderillero for the Frenchman Felix Robert and 
soon became a professional matador, choosing his 
nom de guerre out of admiration for Luis Mazzan- 
tini, the half-Italian matador who for a while had 
been a leading figure in Spanish plazas. After 
several serious gorings he had come to Mexico and 
had met success. He had taken his alternativa IB 
Mexico City in 1905, later confirming it in Madrid. 

"My brother Juan also was a bullfighter," Maz- 
zantinito said. "I saw him killed with my own eyes. 
After that my family and friends beseeched me to 
quit." 

"But you didn't," said Harper. "Why not?" 
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us Spaniards the fiesta de toros is a na- 
tional disease," Mazzantinito replied. "The worm 
was working on me. But tell me, my friend, why 
do you, a North American, keep on? You too have 
had terrible discouragement." 

The American said: "My family always has op- 
posed bullfighting. My American friends oppose 
it. There is a girl I like, and she is opposed. But 
I do not quit. I suppose that the gusanillo is work- 
ing on me too." Then, remembering Mayme, he 
added, "I have an aunt who says I'm just a show- 
off a ham actor." 

Mazzantinito laughed. "Aren't we all? Let's ad- 
mit it: once we have been in the spotlight heard 
the applause we are not happy unless onstage." 

I always think of Monterrey as the place where 
the greatest American bullfighter took his alter- 
nativa. Sidney Franklin? No, the lesser known but 
greater Harper Lee. Many people consider him the 
finest non-Latin ever to try the w art of Cuchares." 
. . . Harper was very brave, had a large repertory, 
and placed his own banderillas. . . . He was not a 
truly great matador, but he was a highly competent 
one, and that is quite miraculous considering his 
background and nationality. It is rare that a dedi- 
cated Spanish boy, with all the opportunities and 
atmosphere and aficion, makes the grade in the bull 
world. It is virtually impossible for an American 
to make it. ... 

Barnaby Conrad, Gates of Fear. 
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Harper thought of Monterrey as a major turning 
point Here, on this February 20, 1910, his gradu- 
ation day, he was as eager and expectant as any 
college senior getting a diploma. Today, in his 
thirty-third professional corrida, he would cease 
to be a novillero or matador de novillos, and move 
up to the highest category, that of master bull- 
fighter or matador de toros. Henceforth he would 
fight bulls that presumably were older and bigger 
and better and join the company of the full pro- 
fessionals. It was a major step on the road to the 
taurine Mecca Madrid. 

Despite threatening weather, the Monterrey 
Plaza de Toros was almost full. The American 
colony was out in force. Uncritical though the 
Yankees were, it was good to have their vociferous 
moral support. 

Impresario Garza had programed three bulls 
from the prestigious Guaname herd and three 
from Espiritu Santo for the two matadors. The 
first one out, a Guaname, was the taurine principal 
in the impending ceremony. Gaped to one side 
after the first two acts of the opening lidia, its 
withers crimson from pic and banderilla jabs, the 
animal was a seemingly interested observer of the 
ritual that would create a new matador de toros as 
its executioner. 

The trumpet called for the faena. Mazzantinito 
and Harper walked to a position a few feet in front 



of the matadors' burladero and faced each other. 
The crowd was silent, impressed by the solemnity 
of the rite, which dated back to the early eight- 
eenth century. 

Solemn it was, but also short and simple. As 
senior matador and padrino (sponsor), Mazzantin- 
ito, bareheaded, handed his sword and muleta to 
Lee, taking the latter' s cape in return. Harper took 
off his own montera. Mazzantinito by his act sym- 
bolically ceded his own bull to Harper, conferring 
on the apprentice the right to kill his first bull out 
of turn and henceforth to "alternate" in formal 
corridas with full matadors. 

Mazzantinito briefly wished the other well and 
added in English, "Good luck, matador!" They em- 
braced in a Mexican-style abrazo and shook hands. 
The ceremony was over. The fans cheered wildly. 

Matador de Alternativa Harper B. Lee gave a 
smiling salute to the throng. Then, feeling every 
inch a professional, he went forth to meet the wait- 
ing bull. 

It was a full-grown toro bravo, brave and boy- 
ante and noble. Harper did a series of linked 
natural passes with the left hand in the severe 
classic manner. The animal followed the cloth, in 
one semicircle after another, as if drawn by a ring 
in its nose. Each time its black hide appeared to 
merge with the gold of the jacket. To the knowing 
aficionado the effect was that of complete domi- 
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nance human will directing a moving cloth to 
achieve hypnotic control. With such bulls all 
too rare then and now a matador could lift 
bullfighting from brutish levels and transform it 
into high art and flowing beauty. From the crowd 
came clamorous appreciation. 

After a few more passes he squared the bull, 
sighted carefully, and drove the sword in deep. 
Somehow it failed to kill. Again he lined up the 
Guaname. He took great pains, for he wanted this 
kill to be worthy of a matador de toros. The blade 
slid in all the way. The bull dropped dead. Tre- 
mendous ovation. 

It was Mazzantinito's turn. His Espiritu Santo 
bull was so dispirited that it was ordered back to 
the corral. The substitute, a chestnut Guaname, 
was barely acceptable. Although it gave Lee a 
chance to make a dramatic quite when a picador 
hit the ground, Mazzantinito could produce no 
excitement with cape or muleta. For the kill he 
required a stab, a thrust that missed, an improperly 
angled estocada and, finally, the descabello sword. 
Mild applause. 

With a third of the afternoon gone it was ap- 
parent that the new diplomate was leading the old 
professor on points. A few taunts were heard in 
the stands. Would the gringo give the Spanish 
diestro a bath? Mazzantinito, who under the rules 
fought the next bull, came out with fire in his eyes. 
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Insupportable! Protege or BO, the American was 
not going to show him up ! 

Mazzantinito's second was not much better than 
his first. But he played the animal with such deter- 
mination and skill, teaching it to do what a fighting 
bull was supposed to do, that he had the mob 
chanting oles. In the faena he resorted to such 
stunts as sitting on the stirrup board and passing 
the bull close to the barrera, and he brought off 
a series of thrilling knee passes. A stab, a half- 
thrust and a descabello were required for the kill. 
Generous applause. 

Harper's second was a lean Guaname which 
started strong. He did a couple of cambios de 
rodillas that had the spectators standing. But then 
the toro lost all fight. With the short banderillas 
yielding to clamor the matador tried an al 
cambio but one stick fell out. Try as he might, he 
could achieve no art with the muleta. For several 
sweating moments he chased the frightened animal 
around the ring. With the sword he hit bone twice. 
On the third attempt he made a fine kill. The ap- 
plause was for effort rather than achievement. 

As luck would have it, Mazzantinito's next bull 
was a marvel a Guaname brave and noble be- 
yond any expectations. The crowd caught fire when 
the bull slashingly dispatched two horses, injuring 
both picadors. The Spaniard was quick to see the 
bull's possibilities; and from there on the crowd 
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was enthusiastic. With the cape he was more than 
competent He placed a pair of long banderillas al 
canxbio (in earlier days he had been a banderilla 
specialist) and followed with two more pairs on 
the run. With muleta passes he outdid himself. 
An over-eager stab with the sword brought him too 
close and he lost his jacket on the horns; but he 
was unhurt and came back with a brilliant kill. 

Harper could only hope for a bull of equal qual- 
ity ; but it proved to be a bony, badly armed speci- 
men from Espiritu Santo that by turns was timid, 
nervously combative, and erratic to the point of 
peril. A few cape passes brought applause and 
music. He tried an al cambio with short banderillas 
and to his surprise the bull ran on rails and was 
sidetracked at the right instant by his body feint. 
He fastened the barbs with such nonchalant virtu- 
osity that spectators leaped to their feet. He fol- 
lowed with a good pair of longs running. 

But after that unexpected success Harper found 
the bull wholly unsatisfactory. He seldom could 
get it to go for the red cloth. After a few naturals 
he spread the muleta with his sword and managed 
two or three low aided passes. As he profiled for 
a standard kill the bull lunged at him prematurely. 
He attempted to kill receiving or rather in the 
modified recibiendo form called an aguantado 
but the beast was on him before he could aim 
properly, and the blade went in too obliquely to 
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be fatal. As it was, lie needed two more thrusts to 
hit home and end the corrida. 

The applause for the American was ample. But 
members of the Pro-Mazzantinito Club, previously 
organized, invaded the arena and carried the Span- 
iard out victoriously. The old pro had given his 
protege a lesson. 

While conceding laurels to Mazzantinito, review- 
ers gave almost equal space and praise to the new 
matador de toros. Toros y Teatro admired Lee's 
banderilla skill, his cambios de rodillas and his 
"honest" kills. El Imparcial remarked that the 
American was so determined to show he deserved 
his doctorate that he carried toreando to the point 
of imprudence. "He performed his cambios de 
rodillas and al cambio with utter fearlessness, 
keeping the crowd in suspense; he killed well and 
was ovationed." The Monterrey and Mexico City 
English language newspapers made it sound even 
better. The Monterrey News declared that nobody 
again could say only Spaniards made fine matadors. 
And the Mexican Herald's front page story was a 
paean to his "Triumphal Battle at Monterrey." 

After the fight he wrote Roxa Dunbar, "I took 
the alternativa." Then he informed the young lady 
he planned to visit her on his way south, signing 
himself "Your friend, Harper." His visit, how- 
ever, was a month off; for he had scheduled three 
more corridas in the north. 
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The first of these was at Palau, then a booming 
mining camp near Monterrey. He killed three bulls 
in good fashion, although the first flattened and 
trampled him. A substitute named Naranjo killed 
the fourth. 

The next was at Nuevo Laredo on March 13, and 
suddenly all of South Texas had become bullfight- 
conscious. Railroads ran excursion coaches Har- 
per Lee Specials from San Antonio, Corpus 
Christi, Brownsville, Matamoros and way points. 
The empresa sold more tickets than it had seats 
and many persons were turned away. 

Lee put on a one-man show, killing four bulls. 
If the two Guaname and two Ochoa bulls had been 
better, the corrida might have been superlative. 
But three of the animals were impossibly tame. 
Fire banderillas only startled the visiting Ameri- 
cans or nauseated them with the sight and smell of 
burning flesh. His first two toros were unsuited 
for cape, banderilla or muleta artistry, but his 
kills were quick. 

With the third, a massive Guaname, he was able 
to expand his repertoire and give spectators an 
idea of what a first-rate bullfight was like. Al- 
though most of the Americans might not appreciate 
his smooth cape and muleta passes, they could see 
the danger. And there was recognizable ballet 
grace in his swirling revolera a newly acquired 
figure in which the cape was spread-eagled around 
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Ms waist with a switch of the hands and in his 
left-handed molinete that wrapped him in the 
muleta as he spun against the bull's line of charge. 
After winning dianas, applause and Texas-accented 
oles in each act, he made a superb kill that brought 
down the house. 

The fourth bull was a ladron, a dangerous thief 
of terrain, and he was forced to proceed with cau- 
tion. A single stroke, dropping the beast instantly, 
ended the show on a high victorious level. Feeling 
that more than applause was due their compatriot, 
the festive Texans tossed down hats, coats, canes, 
coins and green money as Harper smilingly circled 
the arena. Toros y Teatro said, "He is the best and 
most enthusiastically received torero we have seen 
in this plaza." 

A week later, in Matamoros, Harper competed 
with Moreno Chico, the Spaniard with whom he 
had appeared in Orizaba in September. Morenito 
resorted to several stunts, including the pole vault. 
Some of the spectators demanded that Harper also 
do the salto; and he vaulted from head to tail of 
the rushing bull so gracefully that the crowd went 
into ecstasy. 

The crowd then yelled for an al cambio with the 
short banderillas. It was his second since the San 
Luis Potosi goring, and it went off like clockwork. 
He proved, by waiting until the last instant to do 
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Ms lightning-like body feint, that his nerves were 
intact. 

But his other dangerous specialty, a cambio de 
rodillas, almost ended in disaster. Kneeling, he 
waited a split second too long before flipping his 
cape across his body to divert the charge. The bull 
caught him in his left leg. He tumbled backward 
and the beast drove over him. From this encounter 
he suffered a painful leg bruise. But at least he had 
given the customers excitement. 

Harper's flair for making a corrida exciting 
mishaps aside was a talent welcomed by Mexi- 
can aficionados. For an uneventful bullfight, 
rigidly stylized and repetitive, offering four or six 
almost identical acts, can be very dull. On occa- 
sions when Blasco Ibanez had to escort a foreign 
friend to a bullfight he took along a newspaper or 
book to escape the tedium; after the first bull or 
two he could not endure the "tiresome spectacle." 

Lee usually managed to inject some excitement 
into otherwise humdrum corridas. His very entry 
into the ring, his tall figure and boyish grin, his 
made-in-U.S.A. appearance, his linguistic ability 
and friendly interest in the spectators all these 
could create rapport and expectancy. His bookings 
and gorings were no more numerous than those 
that befell the average matador, but they helped to 
keep the fans on edge. The same was true of many 
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of his figures and particularly his specialties. They 
looked dangerous and were dangerous. 

In short, he managed in one way or another to 
generate in the plaza a feeling that something, a 

sort of electric charge, was in the air. Seldom were 
his performances tiresome. 
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CHAPTER TEN 

Ww ITH Texas not far over the border, Har- 
per felt a tug in that direction. Some of the Baylor 
kin lived in San Antonio and he was tempted to 



visit them and, having gone that far, proceed to 
see his father. But again, as in El Paso, he could 
not bring himself to make the first move. 

Instead he caught a train for San Luis Potosi 
Sporting editor Jones, noting that Harper had no 
corrida scheduled there, wrote that he was going 
to S.L.P. "to look into the situation." He found 
the situation relatively unchanged, except that 
Roxa looked lovelier than ever. 

Roxa did not mention bullfighting, except to 
make the usual polite inquiry about his health. 
Mrs. Dunbar again expressed the hope he would 
give up his perilous trade; but she was no nagger. 
Mr. Dunbar, who did not care for bullfighting 
either, preferred to talk about the political situ- 
ation, which was disturbing him. American guards 
had fired on strikers at Cananea. Anarchist Flores 
Magnon had called for revolt. Francisco I. Madero, 
in an anti-Diaz book, had described the inferior 
status of Mexicans in relation to foreigners. The 
Mexican Herald dismissed Madero as "a screaming 
joke." But Mr. Dunbar told Harper, 'Tm afraid 
we Americans are in for trouble." 

Harper was surprised by such views. He had 
absorbed the prevailing pro-Diaz sentiment from 
Americans and upper-class Mexicans. Besides, he 
was nonpolitical, and was more interested in the 
Dunbars' daughter. 

As Americans, the Dunbars did not require the 
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strict chaperonage imposed by npper-class Mexican 
families on their nubile maidens. Harper was able 
to escort Roxa to band concerts in Plaza Hidalgo, 
to an operetta, and on walks in the nearby Ala- 
meda. Once after a conversation in the park Har- 
per told her: "For a fifteen-year-old girl you're 
the most grown-up young lady I've even seen." 

"I'm sixteen," said Roxa. "I've had a birthday 
since you were here last." 

A gambit to be seized! "Sweet sixteen and 
never been kissed?" 

She smiled. "My mother puts me to bed every 
night with a kiss. So does Papa. They still think 
I'm a child." 

He plunged ahead. "Would you let another man 
kiss you?" 

"I'd have to ask my parents," she said, with a 
trace of mockery. "And they think I'm too young 
to be married." 

"Oh, well," said Harper, feeling rebuffed, "I 
make it a rule to kiss only redheaded girls. They're 
my favorites." 

"As you can see, I am not redheaded," said the 
unruffled Roxa. "Plain old brown." 

He suggested, "You could dye it red." Roxa 
laughed and steered the subject to safer ground. 

The delightful visit had to end, with Sweet Six- 
teen still unkissed. As soon as Harper had gone, 
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Mrs. Dunbar asked her daughter, cn What do you 
think of him by now?" 

Roxa answered matter-of-factly, "Mama, Harper 
is in love with me." 

In Mexico City, where he went before proceed- 
ing to his next corrida in Torreon, Harper looked 
up his padrino, Mazzantinito. The Spaniard had 
spoken to some promoters and critics from his own 
country about Lee; they had been receptive to a 
suggestion that the only American matador be 
introduced to Spain. Mazzantinito, who was plan- 
ning a return tour of his native land, offered to 
appear with him there; he suggested that they sail 
in June. 

Spain was such a thrilling prospect that Harper 
immediately wrote Roxa about it. He found her 
reply in Torreon. It evidenced neither joy nor 
regret. Roxa merely hoped he would meet success 
in Spain, " since bullfighting means so much to you 
and that is what you want." He was a little dis- 
appointed that she did not beg him to be careful. 

Torreon already was a Harper Lee town by vir- 
tue of his three successful corridas there in March 
of the previous year, and he did not disappoint his 
loyal following. The bulls, from the Trujillo ranch 
in Zacatecas, were above average. Both he and his 
friend Tenes, the latter now a full matador, did 
well in all phases. Ovationed after a spectacular 
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one-thrust kill, Harper summoned Tenes into the 
ring to share the plaudits. They embraced to re- 
newed cheering. 

He would have tarried in Torreon to enjoy the 
Club Taurino's proffered hospitality, but Armas 
had confirmed an engagement in San Pedro Tla- 
quepaque, a suburb of Guadalajara. Surprisingly, 
a good offer had come from a new San Pedro im- 
presario none other than Lee's former manager, 
Antonio Mendez (Minuto). Minuto was not one to 
let a quarrel prevent his contracting a matador 
whose box-oifice appeal he himself had reason to 
respect. The two met cordially at the Guadalajara 
depot and nothing was said about their old squab- 
ble over money. 

Centenario Plaza in picturesque San Pedro Tla- 
quepaque was jammed this May 8, 1910. Many 
aficionados and friends of Lee had ridden out from 
Guadalajara on the new streetcar line. Among them 
was El Tapatio, with whom Harper had appeared 
in his rained-out first corrida. Jesiis Tenes had 
been gored in the same plaza; and Harper an- 
nounced that his own fee would go to the wounded 
matador. 

Rodolfo Rodarte, who recently had taken his 
alternativa from Antonio Fuentes, was to be Lee's 
competition today. All four bulls were from the 
San Isidro ranch in Jalisco. 

Harper's first was puissant and fightable. True, 
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in the preliminaries, he noticed a tendency of the 
horns to seek the man ; but apparently he corrected 
this fault by fixing its attention on the lure as 
caping progressed. 

Emerging for the second act, bearing long bande- 
rillas, he heard the chant, "Cortas! Al cambio!" 
He smiled assent and broke the sticks across his 
thigh. Challenging from the center of the ring, he 
got the bull to charge. His body feint diverted the 
charge and he drove the barbs in securely. Swiftly, 
he did two more al cambios with short banderillas. 
Each time, it appeared, he waited a little longer to 
forsake his statuesque pose and move Ms body to 
the right. Each time he brought the bull so close 
that its shoulders, oozing blood from pica wounds, 
streaked his jacket. Each time he fastened the 
barbs in the rushing hulk with unerring accuracy. 
Three al cambios in a row on the same bull un- 
heard of! He did them with such cumulative effect 
that at the last the crowd was screaming and jump- 
ing. Never had he been in better form. 

Going out for the last act, Harper hoped that 
the bull would provide an artistic faena. Here was 
a chance for close exciting work muleta passes 
he had not shown his Guadalajara friends before. 
Perhaps he was overeager, overconfident or he 
may have minimized the hooking tendency he had 
noticed at first In any event, the bull, which had 
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been running on rails so surely, was about to leave 
the track. 

It happened with the very first pass, a low ayu- 
dado that was not completed. Midway in the suerte 
the beast abandoned the red cloth, swerved sud- 
denly and hooked viciously. Its muzzle struck Har- 
per in the lower abdomen with great force. One 
horn caught in his sash. The great neck twisted and 
heaved and lifted him high. As he was flung away 
the other horn dealt him a severe sidewise blow in 
the groin. He fell in a heap and lay breathless on 
the sand. 

Screams rose from all sides. As Rodarte and the 
others hurried in, Harper staggered to his feet. He 
felt a familiar warm trickle down one leg; his 
breeches were reddening along his thigh. He had 
no great pain, but there was an uncomfortable 
protuberance below his beltline. Reaching beneath 
his torn sash and breeches, he searched for the 
bandage he still wore over the wound he had re- 
ceived in San Luis Potosi. It took him a moment to 
realize what had happened: the horn blow had torn 
open the old wound and part of his intestines were 
protruding. 

Rodarte, having left the bull to a subordinate 
capeman, rushed up. "You are hurt, Opper," he 
said. "Here put your arm around my shoulder." 

Harper drew away. "No, no; I'm all right!" With 
both hands he fumbled beneath his breeches. Some- 
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how he managed to push the protruding section of 
gut back into his belly. He adjusted the bandage. 
<TU finish that bull!" 

"Don't be a fool!" Rodarte pleaded. "Let's go to 
the infirmary." He seized Lee around the waist. 

Harper wrenched free. "Fuera!" he cried. '"Get 
out!" "Waving his advancing peons aside, he re- 
trieved sword and muleta. Angry at the bull that 
had tricked him, angry at himself, he was possessed 
of a single overpowering passion: Kill the bull! 
He again shook off Rodarte, spread the muleta, and 
advanced with reckless disregard of the injury just 
received. Atavism? Perhaps his was the same heed- 
less determination that caused the vengeful Baylor 
to chase and scalp Indians and to shoot down Gen- 
eral Wharton, that had led Ranger Gillett to invade 
foreign soil to kidnap a killer. From the barrera 
Juan Armas, impresario Mendez, El Tapatio and 
others were begging Harper to desist. He paid no 
attention. 

He managed to bring the bull past with a couple 
of acceptable passes; but he was not using the 
muleta for art's sake. He had to square the animal 
for a kill, and soon. His wound was painful now 
and he moved slowly. Weakness was dragging at 
every nerve and muscle. He felt something slip. 
Quickly he put the muleta and sword under one 
arm while he adjusted the bandage. At last he got 
the bull's feet together. 
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Wearily he raised the sword how heavy it was ! 
and after aiming it for one steady instant made 
his thrust. The blade struck bone. He held on to 
the pommel. Trying again, he drove the blade in 
halfway. The bull would not go down. Desperately 
calling on his strength, he moved the muleta back 
and forth and again squared the beast. Once again 
he went in over the horns, barely able to guide the 
scarlet blade. But the aim was true. The steel 
slipped easily into the target area behind the neck. 
The bull died quickly. 

He scarcely heard the ovation. Once he waved 
feebly and flashed his famous grin. Still on his 
feet, but supported by fellow toreros, he limped 
slowly from the arena to the infirmary. 

The plaza physician found "eighteen inches of 
intestines" outside Harper's old wound. After giv- 
ing first aid, he ordered the patient transferred to 
Guadalajara. Lying on a seat of a special trolley 
car that served as ambulance, the matador smoked 
and joked with friends en route, assuring them 
that the mishap was not serious. 

At the private hospital of Drs. Antonio Sierra 
and J. Delgadillo y Araujo, he was operated on im- 
mediately under chloroform. To waiting reporters 
Dr. Sierra announced that he had cleaned and en- 
larged the old wound, which had been broken open 
by the horn, and had closed the hernia with ap- 



propriate suturing. The surgery had progressed 
without contretemps and the patient was emerging 
from anesthesia. Pronostico reservado. 

Harper had barely regained consciousness when 
a distraught Mary Baylor appeared to claim him. 
"I know how to nurse the boy," she told Dr. Sierra. 
"I've had experience." With the doctor's approval, 
Harper was moved that same evening to the Baylor 
residence and Aunt Mayme's tender care. 

With little but a reserved prognosis to go on, 
some newspapers came both to praise and to bury 
the stricken torero. El Impartial said he was "mor- 
tally wounded," and the Mexican Herald gloomily 
predicted "a fatal result." Follow-up stories feared 
peritonitis was about to set in, making death in- 
evitable. El Impartial described his many ovations, 
his valor and his "cold-blooded skill and art" in 
placing three pairs of banderillas al cambio. "Su- 
periorisimos!" The Herald noted that many ladies 
fainted, and termed Lee's refusal to leave the ring 
after the bloodletting a display of nerve without 
parallel in the history of bullfighting. 

Messages of sympathy and encouragement ar- 
rived from all over Mexico. Aficionados wrote let- 
ters to the newspapers lauding the American's 
"magnificent courage" and expressing the hope he 
would recover and return to the plazas. But from 
one quarter there came no inquiry, no expression 
of concern, no offer of aid. James B. Gillett, aloof 
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on his West Texas domain, continued to act as if 
Harper did not exist. Aunt Mayme fumed with in- 
dignation, but with Harper she held her tongue; he 
never had liked to hear Papa Gillett criticized. 

Even the El Paso Herald, the hometown paper 
to which the Baylors subscribed, struck an unfeel- 
ing note. ''Harper B. Lee, the American who has 
been trying to court fame by the butcher route 
through the bull ring, has met his match the second 
time, maybe his Waterloo. . . , He does not ap- 
pear to be much of a success in the so-called sport 
of the dons." 

The reading material which Harper looked for- 
ward to most eagerly arrived at last. It was brief 
but warm in tone. His eyes hurried to the bottom 
of the letter. There, for the first time, were the 
magic words: "Love, Roxa." From that moment 
the prognosis was favorable. 

Within ten days, peritonitis not having devel- 
oped, Dr. Sierra pronounced him out of danger. 
But he was weak, the wound was slow to heal, and 
it would take time to recover fully. How long? Dr. 
Sierra would not say. But long. Again Harper was 
forced to cancel his Mexican corridas and abandon 
plans for a trip to Spain. 

Inevitably there was speculation that the Ameri- 
can's career was over. According to the Mexican 
Herald, "Some say it will never be advisable for 
him to reenter the ring." Among those saying it, of 
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course, was Aunt Mayme. Daddy Lee hoped Harper 
would return to railroading. Mrs. Dunbar, in letters 
to Aunt Mayme, expressed the same sentiment. 
Roxa, who disapproved of bullfighting as much as 
anyone, kept silent perhaps warned by some 
feminine instinct not to display jealousy of a rival. 
Harper, aware that his physical condition would 
be the determining factor, bided his time and said 
nothing. 

By June 12 he and Tenes were able to attend a 
corrida in the San Pedro plaza for their joint bene- 
fit. Pascual Bueno and Eduardo Leal (Oaverito), 
the active matadors, were pictured on the handbills 
along with the beneficiaries. The plaza was filled by 
a cheering public. 

As the weeks passed Harper gained strength and 
was able to take walks around Guadalajara. He be- 
gan to chafe at inaction. But to every inquiry about 
his prospects, Dr. Sierra had a stern reply: "Wait." 

During this waiting period Harper decided to re- 
coup his finances by turning impresario. With two 
or three friends as equal partners and all equally 
lacking in business experience and capital he 
arranged and presented novilladas for several Sun- 
days in Guadalajara and nearby plazas. The novi- 
lleros were relatively unknown and drew small 
crowds. Harper kept no permanent records of these 
ventures ; but friends remember his saying that he 
lost money on them all. 
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One day in early autumn Harper walked into 
Plaza El Progreso and found some teenagers caping 
a heifer left over from a festival. It had been five 
months since he had held a cape. He took the ragged 
capote and tried a few veronicas. He was shocked 
at his stiffness and awkwardness ; but the boys cried 
oles as if he were a Fuentes. 

Back in his room at the Baylors', Harper got out 
his box of stationery, his pen and bottle of black 
ink, and his notebook containing names and ad- 
dresses of impresarios, toreros, aficionados and 
newspapermen. (Many of them got their mail at 
cantinas.) He wrote letters all afternoon. He was 
no longer able to afford Juan Armas as his secre- 
tary. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 

JHbs FIRST CORRIDA after the San Pedro Tla- 
quepaque goring was in Tampico on November 6. 
Evidently he had not been forgotten, for the plaza 
was packed. 
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He and his rival of seven previous corridas, 
Esparterito, each drew two Guaname bulls, rang- 
ing from mediocre to adequate. "With preliminary 
capework Harper regained his old self-assurance. 
He could still move with speed, although soreness 
in his groin and leg caused him to omit banderillas. 
He had two good kills. The corrida was considered 
a success Esparterito had a fairly good after- 
noon but no apotheosis. Said the Herald: "Amer- 
ican Matador Makes Good Again." 

Back in Mexico City Harper enjoyed the ca- 
maraderie of his sporting friends, attended a bull- 
fight, and conferred with captains of the industry. 
On the surface the impresarios were polite, but 
they no longer rushed to sign him up. All agreed 
that he was a matador of standing, but at present 
no dates were open. A new empresa, Garcia y Cia., 
was in charge at Plaza El Toreo ; and its front men 
explained apologetically that a few matadors virtu- 
ally had monopolized the calendar, that times were 
uncertain, and so forth. It was a little puzzling. He 
knew he still had crowd appeal; he had filled the 
Tampico plaza after an absence of half a year. 

His champion, sporting editor Jones, already had 
alleged intrigue by unnamed Spanish matadors to 
keep Lee from sharing their program time. He had 
vaguely accused certain impresarios of showing 
prejudice. But neither the Herald nor the other 
papers openly discussed the growing Yankee-go- 
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home agitation churned up by the Madero revolu- 
tion. A lynching o a Mexican in Texas sparked 
anti-gringo riots in Mexico City and Guadalajara. 
In the capital, mobs trampled the American flag 
and stoned the Herald building. 

If this change in atmosphere actually caused Lee 
to lose contracts, he himself accused nobody. As 
for the aficionados, he could not believe they would 
turn on him because he was a foreigner. He wrote 
Roxa: "I love the Mexican people. Treat them right 
and they will treat you right." In any event, it was 
not the code of an American ^sportman" to cry 
foul. 

He was able to contract for one corrida in Puebla 
and another in Veracruz. But the Aquiles Serdan 
revolt erupted in Puebla ; and as a result of broken 
rail lines, both had to be canceled. Similarly, nego- 
tiations for corridas in the north fell through be- 
cause of rampages by Pascual Orozco and a onetime 
bandit named Pancho Villa. With nothing sched- 
uled for late November or December, he returned 
to Guadalajara, uneasily recalling Mr. Dunbar's 
pessimism about the future of Americans in Mexico. 

His first corrida of the year 1911 was in Durango 
on January 15. Villistas were in the field not far 
north, but Harper was willing to put on a bullfight 
if the impresario was. Neither the American nor 
his colleague Barquero could excel; the Jicarilla 
bulls were too sluggish or tricky ; but each matador 
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had two fairly quick and clean kills. The crowd was 
small, perhaps because of chilly weather. 

On the following Sunday, Lee and Barquero 
gave a similar performance in Torreon with hulls 
from the same herd. Thanks to the American's 
popularity there Torreon never failed him! 
the plaza was filled. Harper's first bull had to be 
banished in favor of a substitute that was not much 
better; he could do little with cape or muleta. But 
a large, friendly crowd stimulated him to efforts 
beyond the call of duty. He placed banderillas with 
his old skill and aplomb, winning an ovation. He 
had good luck with both kills. The public was 
happy and demanded a return engagement. He 
signed for the next Sunday. 

At his hotel he chanced to meet Harry Beau- 
mont, the traveling man he had first seen at the 
Dunbars' home in San Luis Potosi. Beaumont re- 
marked that he would be in Potosi in a few days. 
"Got to stop off and see my girl," he said. 

Harper was interested. "Who is she?" 

"You met her," the drummer said. "The pretty 
little Dunbar girl." 

Harper rose to the bait. "You stay away from 
there she's my girl !" 

"You don't say. Well, 111 give her a kiss for you." 

Harper hoped that Beaumont was only guying 
him. But he decided that he too would stop off in 
San Luis Potosi at the first opportunity. 
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The opportunity came soon. A telegram from 
sporting editor Jones asked him to take part in a 
big all-star corrida in Mexico City on February 16. 
Sponsored by El Heraldo Mexicano, the American 
paper's Spanish-language edition, it would bring to- 
gether such top-ranked matadors as Gaona, Segura, 
Lombardini and El Serio for the benefit of widows 
and orphans of federal troops killed by rebels in 
Chihuahua. Harper promptly accepted. On his way 
to the capital he could visit the Dunbars. 

The next Torreon corrida was a three-way inter- 
national competition with the American alternating 
with Vela of Spain* and a Mexican matador, Tomas 
Bravo of Morelia. All three were handicapped by 
languid Zaragoza bulls at least the Torreon re- 
viewers were kind enough to blame the animals. No 
individual honors could be claimed; but by virtue 
of two competent kills Harper upheld his record of 
never having had a failure in Torreon. 

Mr. Dunbar met him at the railway station in 
San Luis Potosi As they walked down the platform 
toward the Dunbar carriage Harper could see, 
across Calle de Ferrocarril to the east, the top of 
the bull ring. Memories came surging. In that plaza 
he had almost lost his life. There too he had first 
seen and been seen by Roxa. 

Mr. Dunbar politely asked about his forthcoming 

*The other matador in Lee's Mexico City debut, Manuel Corzo, 
had been fatally gored the previous October in the San Luis 
Potosi plaza where Harper was gored. 
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corrida with Gaona and Segura, and then for in- 
formation about the revolution. Harper replied 
that he had lost a few fights because of the insu- 
rrectos. As he looked down the platform he glimpsed 
a redhaired girl, strikingly pretty. He asked who 
she was. 

"I'll introduce you," Mr. Dunbar said. 

The girl had turned now and was walking 
toward them. Harper yelled, "Roxa!" and strode 
toward her, demanding, "What have you done to 
your hair?" 

"Dyed it," she said demurely. "Don't you like 
it?" 

"It just isn't you. Why ?" 

"Oh, you told me you preferred redheads." 

Said Harper: "Well, I like brown hair too. You 
mustn't believe everything I tell you." 

"I don't," she said sweetly. Mr. Dunbar said his 
daughter was loco and he didn't know what the 
younger generation was coming to. 

At the house Mrs. Dunbar greeted him solicit- 
ously, inquired about the Baylors, and hustled out 
to supervise preparation of a meal that would put 
more meat on his bones. 

After dinner Mrs. Dunbar expressed the hope 
that Harper would quit bullfighting. But as before 
she did not harp on the subject, and he was non- 
committal. Later he found himself alone with 
Roxa, seated on a bench in the zaguan. He hastened 
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to clear up the matter of Harry Beaumont, quot- 
ing the salesman's provocative remarks. Roxa 
laughed merrily. "Harry is a bigger tease than you 
are," she said. 'He's just a friend of the family." 

"Well, he'd better watch his step," Harper 
warned, feeling better. "Or I'll stick him with a 
firecracker banderilla." 

Since she did not ask him about his bullfighting 
plans, he told her of his forthcoming corrida in 
Mexico City. He let it be known he still had hopes 
of going to Spain. He brought up the subject de- 
liberately, for he was curious. "Why is it," he 
asked, "that you are the only one who never tries 
to make me give up bullfighting? Don't you care 
one way or the other?" 

She seemed to choose her words. "You know I 
don't like bullfighting. But it's not for me to tell 
you what to do. You love it, I know. It's something 
you'll have to get out of your system." 

He too chose his words, leaving open a line of re- 
treat. "Suppose a bullfighter loved a girl and the 
girl loved him. Do you think she should marry 
him?" 

"No," said Roxa firmly. "Not while he was still a 
bullfighter." She paused, then continued: "Staying 
home, waiting and wondering and fearing a girl 
wouldn't want that. A bullfighter's wife, they say, is 
half -widow." 

Harper had to marvel at her insight, her clear- 
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eyed logic. This girl somehow knew the ways o 
the world, and the ways of toreros. It had to be in- 
tuition. She was not quite seventeen ! 

At last he said, "Suppose you loved a bullfighter. 
Would you be willing to wait until he got it out 
of his system?" 

"Yes ,1 think so." 

There was a long silence. He was holding her 
hand. When Roxa broke the silence her tone was 
light. "It's funny you don't remember your own 
words." 

"I don't understand." 

''Well, I said I dyed my hair because you said 
you preferred redheads. What you really said was 
that you only liked to kiss redheaded girls. Re- 
member?" 

It took but a moment for this to sink in. And 
then he took her in his arms and he knew that he 
never had really kissed a girl before. 

When he left, a little later, neither had said any- 
thing more about his giving up bullfighting. Or 
about her waiting. Or of being engaged. 

From Mexico City he would soon send her a 
cameo ring which she promptly lost, it being 
too large. But rings, promises, engagements were 
not necessary. "Mama," said Roxa, as if stating a 
truism in arithmetic, "we both know we are meant 
for each other." 
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On the surface, at least, Mexico City was the 
same busy, stable, self-confident metropolis that 
Harper had always known. True, he could hear 
hints and gossip and fantastic political rumors. But 
he was preoccupied with thoughts of the coming 
corrida, and was more concerned with his own 
standing in the bullfight world than with revolu- 
tion. He had been absent from capital plazas for 
more than a year and a half. How would he be re- 
ceived now? 

The newspapers were friendly. El Impartial paid 
tribute to ''that diestro who, because of bravery 
and audacity, has suffered such serious punish- 
ment from the bulls, but who has lost none of his 
boldness." El Heraldo Mexicano commented on his 
fearlessness, his determined comeback from crip- 
pling wounds, and his unselfishness in accepting 
benefit engagements. The Herald welcomed back 
w the one great American matador" and warned 
ticket buyers that this would be his only appear- 
ance of the formal season in the capital. 

The advertised cartel was guaranteed to make 
the thriftiest aficionado part with his pesos: Rodolfo 
Gaona, Vicente Segura, Eligio Hernandez (El 
Serio), Carlos Lombardini, Pedro Lopez, Rodolfo 
Rodarte, Jesus Tenes and Harper B. Lee. 

Gaona by now was established as Mexico's No. 1 
matador and the nation's first hope for equality 
with the Spaniards. Segura, the "millionaire mata- 



dor," enjoyed second ranking at the moment. El 
Serio, Mexican by birth, had just returned from 
Spain where a single corrida had earned him ac- 
claim. In that fight all three matadors were gored, 
Antonio Andres (Trueno) fatally. But El Serio, 
despite a severe horn wound In the chest, had fin- 
ished the fight with a display of stoicism that 
earned him a doctorate at the hands of Regaterin. 
Lombardini and Lopez were competent Spanish 
matadors who had won considerable followings in 
Mexico. Rodarte and Tenes, both Mexicans, had 
been gaining prestige. As for the American, with 
forty-two professional corridas behind him he 
could no longer be regarded as a mere novelty. Ac- 
cording to El Heraldo Mexicano, the program of- 
fered the eight most celebrated matadors in Mex- 
ico. And the Sinkehuel bulls were guaranteed to be 
the fiercest in the land. 

Also, the sponsors announced, President Diaz, 
cabinet members, and the whole diplomatic corps 
would attend. Twenty-five queens in costumes of 
Old Spain would lend their beauty. The leading 
bailarina of Teatro Principal, Senorita Josefina 
Gomez, would lead a parade of queens and toreros 
into Plaza El Toreo. The finest music by three mili- 
tary bands. In sum, a fiesta that would write a 
shining new page in the history of tauromaquia. 

With such a buildup it was scarcely surprising 
that there would be a letdown. President Diaz 
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could not attend. The major disappointment, for 
Harper as well as many of the customers, was the 
last-minute withdrawal of Gaona. On the eve of the 
corrida his manager sent word that the Caliph of 
Leon had hurt a hand while playing a calf at a 
ranch outside the capital. Not to be outdone, Lom- 
bardini also sent regrets; he too had been hurt 
while playing a calf at his ranch. El Heraldo fumed 
and rushed two substitutes into the breach: Samuel 
Solis,* a former juvenile sensation who, like Gaona, 
had been a pupil of the noted Spanish banderillero 
Saturnino Frutos (Ojitos) ; and Pascual Bueno, the 
Mexican matador with whom Lee had appeared in 
Chihuahua early in 1909. 

As the cuadrillas arrived at El Toreo Harper was 
introduced to Solis and Hernandez, the only mata- 
dors on the card he had not already met. Solis was 
slender, eager, nervous and talkative. El Serio was 
a muscular young man of medium height, erect as a 
cadet, taciturn and somber. He aroused Harper's 
special interest because of a colloquy that took 
place as they approached the small chapel beneath 
the stands. 

Stepping back, Harper motioned for Hernandez 
to precede him. El Serio shook his head, saying, C *I 
never go into the chapel." Prompted by curiosity, 
Harper asked: "Don't you ever pray before a bull- 

* Solis, one of the surviving matadors of the era interviewed 
for this narrative, became a well-known teacher in his own right. 
His pupils included Alberto Balderas and Carlos Arruza. 
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fight?" El Serio replied, "No. Superstition."* 

Harper regarded him with unabashed interest. 
Surely this was the first non-praying matador he 
had met. El Serio's unsmiling countenance, the 
frowning wrinkles between his eyebrows, his sol- 
emn, dignified and even haughty demeanor all 
suggested how he had acquired his nickname. Har- 
per could believe the stoicism that had kept the 
Serious One fighting, though gravely wounded, in 
that bloody corrida in Seville. 

He was about to turn away when El Serio, also 
moved by curiosity, asked : "Why do you, an Amer- 
ican, go to a Roman chapel?" An American, he as- 
sumed, had to be non-Catholic. 

Said Harper, "My church is not too different." 
On an impulse he put a friendly hand on the other's 
shoulder. "Why don't you come in with me? We all 
pray to the same God." 

El Serio's stern features did not relax. He 
shrugged, shook his head, and walked toward the 
cuadrilla gate. 

The big benefit corrida did have lovely queens. 
It had stirring band music and a brilliant grand 
entry. It drew the high and the mighty. It had 
everything promised except President Diaz, Gaona 

* Interviewed by the author in Mexico City, where he is a guard 
at a television center, El Serio proved to be a skeptic still. Despite 
old age, his sword arm muscles were hard and he swore he would 
be fighting yet if only the empresas would let him. 
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and Lombardini, and brave bulls. The eight Sinke- 
huels from Yucatan were, by the consensus of the 
metropolitan critics, the poorest ever assembled for 
a major corrida. 

Segura, always popular by reason of ability in 
the ring and financial generosity outside, received 
a welcoming ovation. He sweated through an or- 
deal with a backward beast that was almost impos- 
sible to dislodge from its refuge near the boards. 
But he was acclaimed for a good kill. 

After Segura the show dragged on with action at 
a low ebb and excitement and art almost completely 
absent. El Serio, with the second bull, did a coldly 
professional job, unconcerned with the bulFs per- 
versity or the crowd's displeasure. His kill was as 
good as Segura's but he got only scattered applause. 
Tenes went in bravely but was hooked and thrown 
to the ground; a quite by Rodarte probably saved 
his life. Rodarte got applause for the diversion, but 
performed dismally with his own reluctant bull. 
Harper made his first appearance by drawing Ro- 
darte's bull off a fallen picador, to applause. Solis, 
Lopez and Bueno could do nothing noteworthy. 

Harper drew the sixth bull, a black, well-crowned 
animal named Favorito, which for a while seemed 
to be the crowd's favorite. It burst from the toril 
purposefully, its lunging horns driving peons to 
cover. Harper got in a larga cambiada a one- 
handed pass with the cape extended and two 
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veronicas that seemed to promise an end to the 

ennui. But with the first pic, Favorito showed his 
true colors. The gouging iron converted him from 
a bold invader into a timorous refugee. From there 
on Harper could do little. He was knocked down in 
the faena, and his kill was difficult, though it won 
applause. 

Although the corrida had started at three o'clock, 
it had gone so slowly that twilight shrouded the 
plaza as Solis finished the last bull* 

Next day El Heraldo threw the best possible light 
on its promotion, but even the most Procrustean 
pens could not stretch it into an artistic triumph. 
The remaining journalistic pens, dipping unani- 
mously into irony, termed the charity corrida a 
"social success." 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 

xm N OFFER OF TWO CORRIDAS came from Ms 
former manager, Minuto, who again was impresario 
at the Chihuahua Plaza de Toros. Harper accepted. 
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But before heading north he lingered in the capi- 
tal to visit friends and to see Gaona in a superb 
performance in El Toreo. Also, somewhat to his 
surprise, he received friendly overtures from the 
aloof Hernandez and the wealthy Segura. 

It was El Serious custom to observe the Monday 
following a corrida as Drunk Day. Harper joined 
him in a few rounds, but we have El Serio's own 
word that his American guest was a very moderate 
drinker. What drew the saturnine Mexican mata- 
dor to the buoyant American, no doubt, was lone- 
liness. El Serio's frigid and haughty nature, plus 
his agnosticism, seemed to repel many of his own 
countrymen. With a friendly foreigner he could 
escape temporarily from isolation and become al- 
most locpiacious. As for Harper, he admired El 
Serio's skill and self-control in the arena; and he 
could discern, beneath the forbidding fagade, genu- 
ine integrity and even a certain warmth. (Says El 
Serio now: "We were different but we were friends. 
I liked Harper because he was friendly, consider- 
ate and intelligent; he was a brave torero and a 
good man.") 

Segura, who invited Lee to dinner, was impres- 
sive. Having received part of his education in New 
Jersey, he liked to talk with Americans. As a youth 
he had seen matador Cuatro Dedos in action and 
was so fired with enthusiasm that he built his own 
practice plaza in his native Pachuca. There he took 
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lessons from Monies and Fuentes. But he was 
strictly an amateur until, on a wager, lie turned 
professional and won his alternativa within a year. 
Wealthy by inheritance, he fought bulls, even after 
two serious injuries, for excitement and applause, 
His earnings went to charity. 

Harper in turn repeated his oft-told story of his 
beginnings as an amateur in Guadalajara. Warmed 
by the other's interest, he mentioned his disap- 
pointments and his hopes. Segura offered to help 
advance the American's career in any way he 
could. He was at home in Spanish taurine circles; 
he would try to get Lee into Madrid and Seville. 
The two parted firm friends. 

Leaving for the north, Harper learned that his 
corrida in Chihuahua had been postponed until 
February 26. Pancho Villa, it was rumored, had 
converted the Bustillos bulls into steaks for the 
revolution. But this report, like so many others on 
the military situation, was erroneous. The bulls ar- 
rived tardily and both Harper and Vela won ova- 
tions from a big crowd. 

But in a repeat performance with El Charco 
bulls, the same matadors were less successful. One 
of Lee's bulls was exiled for cowardice. The plaza 
was only half full, due to rumors that the rebels 
were about to attack the Chihuahua capital. 

Harper's disappointment over an unsatisfactory 
afternoon gave way to joy with receipt of a tele- 
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gram from the El Toreo management in Mexico 
City. Could he appear on a formal program with 
ranking matadors two weeks hence? But his ela- 
tion was short-lived. Before he could reply, rebel 
bands cut telegraph and rail lines to the south and 
north. He was marooned. 

With nothing to do but wait in impatient idle- 
ness, his thoughts turned again and again to the 
girl in San Luis Potosi. In his letters to Roxa he 
was restrained. Although the formal salutations 
and endings had given way to more intimate 
phrases, such as "Mi corazon," "Mi vida," "All my 
love" and "Forever yours," his letters were mainly 
factual records of his departures and destinations 
in his travels, with the briefest of references to his 
fights, and the usual polite inquiries as to the health 
of the family. 

But in the privacy of his hotel room his romantic 
nature asserted itself. There, writing in both Span- 
ish and English in a hard-cover notebook, he copied 
poems and songs and quotations that reflected his 
longing. There were verses of tenderness and pas- 
sion (obviously written by Latin lovers!) in which 
hope and desire often were mingled with despair, 
and winged messengers were bidden to fly to the 
adored absentee. 

Volad, decidle que la negra ausencia, 
No ha empanado su imagen tan querida, 
Que sin ella, no es nada mi existencia . . . 
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Fly, tell her that dark absence 

Has not dimmed her beloved image, 

That without her, my life is nothing . . . 

Above this poem, titled "Quejas del Alma," 
Harper wrote, "To Her." Beneath it he put the 
date, Chihuahua, marzo 22, 1911, and the words: 
"En una triste tarde lejos de ella." (On a sad 
afternoon, far from her. ) 

In underlined English he quoted, apparently 
from a novel of the period: "All I know is that, be- 
fore life ends, if there is a chance of fulfillment, I 
will take it. And fulfillment means you." And much 
more of the same. 

Sometimes, as the days dragged on, he would 
borrow a guitar from a mariachi in a cafe and voice 
his yearnings in song. Once Ms current peon de 
confianza, Carmonita, remarked on his seeming 
melancholia. "Why so sad, Matador? It is not like 
you." 

Harper smiled and evaded the question. Car- 
mona persisted. And Vela, who had heard talk 
about a girl in Potosi, said knowingly: "Opper Li 
has been bitten by the love bug. Come now, con- 
fess!" Getting neither yes nor no, Vela went on: 
"It is like being bitten by the gusanillo de la fiesta 
I don't know which is worse. The pobrecito is 
suffering from both !" 

Harper knew there was truth behind the banter. 
He was the victim, first, of the bullfighting worm; 
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and now of the equally insidious microbe o love. 
The two were at war and both were strong. 

Although Roxa had put no pressure on him at 
all, she had made herself clear. So long as he fol- 
lowed the bulls there could be no fulfillment. 
Harper sighed and ordered another drink. He was 
not ready to choose. 

Instead of attacking Chihuahua City, Madero's 
forces moved north to Juarez. Train service was 
restored to the south, but by then it was too late to 
accept the Mexico City date. Meanwhile Minuto, 
on the theory that if Nero could fiddle while Rome 
burned Chihuahua could have its circus, scheduled 
the American for a third corrida. 

Revolution or no, the plaza was filled by aficio- 
nados eager to see Lee alternate with Ignacio 
Espeleta (Espeletita), a Spaniard. As a special at- 
traction, Minuto had signed Jose Cantoral, a bande- 
rillero of some fame, for an exhibition. With a 
variety of banderilla stunts, Cantoral awoke con- 
siderable enthusiasm. Lee's first Tres Hermanos bull 
was a hooker; but he did three veronicas and two 
faroles de chipen spectacular overhand cape 
figures that produced much applause. 

As he took long banderillas for the second act he 
heard Minuto call from the barrera: "Cortas! I've 
advertised the short sticks." Harper hesitated. This 
toro was not suited; and on the insistence of his 
doctor he had made sparing use of his al cambio 
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specialty since the San Pedro accident. Another 
cogida in the groin wound could mean permanent 
disability. But Minuto was begging, "Don't let 
Cantoral show you up !" 

Lee felt no special obligation to Minuto. Nor was 
he a stunt man he believed that the banderilla 
act was a true part of the fiesta. On the other hand, 
he did not care to be put in the shade by a rival 
banderillero. He strode to the center of the ring, 
brandished the long banderillas, then broke them 
in two across his thigh. Wild applause. 

The bull rushed him, and although Harper 
watched closely for a hook, it stayed on a straight 
course. He held his motionless stance until the toro 
was fearfully close. His body feint worked to per- 
fection, and the driving black hump almost 
touched his embroidery. Prolonged ovation. He 
repeated an al cambio with the regulation bande- 
rillas. He had never been better, 

After a smooth faena highlighted by rhythmic 
naturals and a pase de pecho done near the boards 
in the abbreviated form called the pass of death, 
he placed the blade precisely on target and it sank 
in like a butter knife. The bull provided an un- 
usual climax to the moment of truth: summoning 
its last strength, it leaped over the barrera with a 
mighty bellow. Attendants fled around the callejon 
clockwise and counterclockwise while everybody 
screamed. But the bull fell into the alleyway dead. 
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The tumult of dianas and applause would not cease 
until Lee, smiling and waving, had taken two turns 
around the ring. With his second and less satisfac- 
tory toro he managed two pairs of banderillas run- 
ning; his cape and muleta passes were exciting, 
and his kill, though requiring a descahello after a 
pinchazo and a half -thrust, brought applause. 

Next day Harper read the local reviews with 
some astonishment: Cantoral had carried off hon- 
ors in the banderilla department, and Espeletita 
had demonstrated the innate superiority of Latin 
toreros. He remembered that Cantoral, though pep- 
pering his undersized bull with darts from all 
angles, had not dared to try the dangerous al 
cambio. Espeletita had done well with capote and 
muleta, yet both his kills were poor, as El Correo 
conceded. ("He delivered thrusts that were lower 
than a cellar and as crosswise as my luck. 9 ') Yet, 
according to the local authority, Espeletita won the 
stands because, "possessing Iberian blood, he natu- 
rally displayed more alegria [dash] than his Yan- 
kee alternate. Hurrah for toreros with the blood !" 

Harper kept his opinions to himself. But Espe- 
letita, over an amontillado in Salon Saturno, jok- 
ingly remarked on their respective press notices. 
"You gringos are getting to be more unpopular 
than us gachupines," the Spaniard said. 

Harper laughed and replied, "But you have the 
advantage you have the blood." 
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Glad to get a change of scene, lie quit Chihuahua 
for Torreon, where negotiations for one or more 
corridas were in progress. A few letters from Roxa 
had arrived, and he read them over and over on the 
train. Brief chronicles of small events, they were 
more thrilling to him than the love poems and bal- 
lads he copied in his notebook. He must visit her 
soon! 

In Torreon he signed for a corrida early in May. 
Several other offers caught up with him, and he 
tarried there to confirm a schedule that promised 
good corridas in important plazas, including a new 
date in Mexico City. Fortune, it seemed, was smil- 
ing again. 

And then Armageddon. 

Madero's lieutenants, Orozco and Villa, led a 
motley force against the border gateway of Ciudad 
Juarez and captured it after a wild battle. From 
there the revolution spread with astonishing swift- 
ness. Within two weeks bloody rioting toppled the 
central government. 

To the American matador the fall of the all- 
powerful President Diaz was incredible, a terrible 
catastrophe for Mexico. Yet it had to be accepted. 
Doggedly, in the midst of cataclysm, he chose to 
follow his career. Undreamed-of difficulties lay 
ahead. 

In the flush of revolutionary victory some local 
reformers would temporarily abolish bullfighting. 
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Train and telegraph services were so uncertain that 
a corrida arranged after many frustrations might 
never take place. His Torreon fight was scheduled, 
canceled, rescheduled. His Mexico City appear- 
ance was called off until further notice. Unable to 
travel freely, Harper made Torreon his hase. There 
in the summer of 1911 he appeared in three co- 
rridas. 

Alternating with Vela and Fidel Diaz of Mexico, 
Harper was not at his best against a bull that by 
turns was a terror-stricken fugitive and a treacher- 
ous aggressor. A horn raked his right thigh, draw- 
ing blood, and he killed slowly. His second bull cut 
a deeper gash on the calf of the same leg. 

With his Torreon friends he lost little standing. 
When it was learned that his wounds might keep 
him idle for a while, the Centro Taurino talked up 
a benefit corrida. Lee demurred, asserting his 
wounds were mere scratches. With the arrival of 
El Serio, who was to appear with him next, the 
situation was resolved. El Serio wanted the corrida 
to be a benefit for his friend, and by postponing it 
a week Harper could take part in it himself. 

Friendly fans turned out in large numbers. Only 
the shining bayonets of the regular military guard, 
and the presence of more uniformed troops in the 
stands, suggested the tragedy that was engulfing 
Mexico. El Serio was a truly superior matador; but 
he worked with his usual cold efficiency, and it re- 
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mained for Lee to provide color and peaks of ex- 
citement. His cambio de rodillas, his banderilla 
virtuosity, and one of his kills instant death 
from one stroke had the assembly standing and 
shrieking. Both matadors got good notices in the 
press. 

Harper and El Serio prepared to go south; but 
train travel again was disrupted. The Torreon 
plaza wanted them both three weeks hence. With 
little choice, they waited. Jesus Tenes came in 
from the north and was added to the program. 

With time heavy on his hands, Harper copied 
in his notebook more verses that mirrored his long- 
ing and perhaps a growing disenchantment. In 
writing down one long poem, "Las Brisas" by I. 
Santa Maria, which lamented that "all my flowers 
are dead ... all my stars have gone out," he con- 
cluded with verses which he underlined not once 
but twice. 

Soy joven . . . y estoy viejo! 
No me conozco a mi mismo. 

I am young . . . and I am old! 
I do not know myself. 

Perhaps the collapse of the old safe world, the 
end of the pro-American era dominated by Don 
Porfirio, had caused him to look anew at his pro- 
fession. In Mexico's present state, bullfighting of- 
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fered no road to riches, not even steady work. Or 
perhaps It was lovesickness. His numerous note- 
book entries "How I suffer! The idea of her 
devours all !" suggest his torment and indecision. 
ElToreo?OrElAmor? 

If only Roxa would speak up she might help 
him to decide. Perhaps her clear eyes saw that the 
bulls were only myths, idle dreams, castles in 
Spain; but if so, she did not pass her vision on to 
Harper. From her came no pleas or ultimatums. 
She was endowed with intuition, subtle in its sim- 
plicity: there were things a man had to decide for 
himself. She sent only the brief friendly notes with 
sweet salutations and closing endearments. 

"Dearest Harper." "Corazon." "With love, 
Roxa." 

Roxa! The name had become a signboard, visible 
by day or by night. Often he had wondered what 
it meant. From Roxane, beloved of Cyrano, he who 
fought when fighting was useless? To the ancients, 
it was said, it meant Dawn of Day. Roxa knew only 
that she was named for her grandmother in Ver- 
mont . . . Harper sometimes called her Rosy or 
Rosita. Ay, it had been so long! 

At times he would abandon his hotel room and 
his reveries and join El Serio, Tenes, Carmonita 
and others in the Francia Cafe. There the gusanillo 
would gain at least temporary ascendancy over the 
microbe of love. The talk was about bullfighting 
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and current prospects in Mexico. From what the 
toreros could learn, crowds were dwindling every- 
where. Spanish matadors were returning to their 
own country, and such Mexican stars as Gaona, 
Segura and Freg were joining the exodus. Harper 
hoped that somehow he too could get to Spain. 

In his last Torreon corrida Harper tried hard to 
give his public something to remember him by. But 
all six bulls were nervous mansos. He had one good 
kill ; but the next bull was banished and there was 
no reserve. El Serio and Tenes likewise could not 
be warriors against pacifists. It was a disappointing 
farewell. 

Before leaving, Harper took part in a corrida 
bufa or comic bullfight for the benefit of a Torreon 
charity. Exchanging his suit of lights for leather 
breeches and leg armor, he served as picador, and 
then dismounted to banderillear. On horseback he 
jabbed his bulls in the most unlikely places; and 
afoot he parodied his own banderilla style so well 
that he had the crowd in high humor. 

Afterward he told El Serio and Tenes, "We 
ought to turn clowns." But perhaps Monterrey, 
scene of his alternativa, would provide a corrida 
worthy of a matador de toros. 

Due to the usual delays, it was September 10 be- 
fore the Monterrey corrida could be held. His al- 
ternate was Jose Alvarez (El Tello) of Spain, one 
of the matadors in the Seville corrida that had cost 
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El Serio a severe wound and Trueno his life. The 
bulls were Guanames. The plaza was half full. 

Harper's first toro captured the crowd by its 
fierce onslaughts on the horse troops. He height- 
ened interest with opportune diversions and grace- 
ful veronicas. Going into the last act, he knew he 
had a toro that was unusually brave and noble. It 
followed the muleta so faithfully that he could 
guide it closer and closer toward his body with rela- 
tive safety, while creating the effect of extreme risk 
and mesmeric control. Beauty with the beast! 

To make it perfect, the bull squared properly, 
took one deep thrust, and dramatically fell dead. 
Dianas, palms, cheers and turns around the ring. 
For the moment at least he could forget the inac- 
tion, boredom and disappointments of recent 
months. 

But his second bull was unexpectedly bad and 
he had to limit his cape and banderilla work. In the 
faena the trumpet sounded overtime warnings; but 
the animal died of a half-thrust before it could be 
led from the ring. El Tello, according to a local 
critic, was tossed so frequently that he spent half of 
the corrida in the air. 

By popular demand Harper appeared in the 
Monterrey plaza the following Sunday, alternating 
with Barquero in a six-bull corrida. Barquero dis- 
played a recklessness that before long would cost 
him his life in Mazatlan. He won vociferous ap- 






proval, but nothing to compare with the tremen- 
dous ovations given Lee for faultless muleta tech- 
nique and unerring swordcraft. Each of Harper's 
last two bulls took a single estocada and died in- 
stantly. 

Of late Harper had been sending Roxa a brief 
telegram after each fight. He wired: "Good co- 
rrida. See you soon. Corazon." The telegram gave no 
hint of how his yearning for her had grown. But 
more and more he was recalling, in his daydreams, 
the rapture of their first kiss. And in his notebook 
he copied a poem, ^El Beso," which ended with 

Un beso me diste un dfa; 
Lo guardo en el corazon. 

You gave me a kiss one day; 
I keep it in my heart. 

For the present, at least, his yearnings would 
have to be expressed in letters, poems and songs. 
He had contracted for a few more corridas in the 
north. With travel conditions so uncertain it would 
be wise to fill these engagements before trying to 
get to San Luis Potosi. Meanwhile an exchange of 
telegrams reawakened his hopes for a trip to Spain. 

Two Spanish writers traveling in Mexico, Don 
Modesto and El Barquero (not the torero), had 
talked with Mazzantinito and Segura and had be- 
come intrigued with the idea of introducing the 
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only American matador to Spain. In turn they had 

stirred the interest of some Spanish impresarios. 
Harper agreed to meet the Spanish journalists in 

Mexico City to discuss details. So preoccupied did 
he become with the proposed journey to the birth- 
place of the fiesta that he began negotiating for the 
sale of his costumes and swords, planning to buy 
new outfits when he reached Spanish soil. 
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CHAPTER 
THIRTEEN 




o 



OCTOBER 15, 1911, the old Guadalupe 
Plaza in Saltillo was almost full. That so many 
turned out was a pleasant surprise, considering 
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that a fresh armed revolt was brewing in the region 
and that the American matador was to give a four- 
bull solo performance. 

The first bull, a huge black from Providencia 
Hacienda, was remarkably fast and agile. It also 
was deceptive. Carmonita, who ran it with cape as 
it emerged from the toril, warned that it had a right 
hook. The beast finished off two horses with shock- 
ing speed. In both instances Harper drew it off 
fallen picadors and followed with cape figures that 
won applause and music. 

In the last act he brought the bull through a 
series of natural and chest passes, evoking wild ap- 
proval. Preparing for the kill, he did everything 
correctly. His left hand crossed his body with the 
lowered flannel to divert the horns to his right. 
Mindful of the bull's hooking tendency, he gave 
himself a few extra inches of clearance. Every- 
thing was under control everything except the 
acquired cunning of the animal he faced. As he 
drove in with the blade the massive head twisted 
sharply and violently, forsaking the cloth. A horn 
ripped into his right leg at the knee. 

Tripped by the blow, Harper fell flat. The pain 
was excruciating. He got to his feet and looked 
around for his sword. The heaving neck had jerked 
it from his hand and it lay six yards away. He had 
clung to the muleta. Carmonita was there to dis- 
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tract the animal ; Lee ordered him back to the ba- 
rrera. 

Retrieving his sword, he grinned up at the 
throng. Then he advanced on the bull. Carmonita 
again tried to intervene; he could see blood run- 
ning down the matador's leg. Harper snapped, 
"Get out I'm going to kill it." Carmonita with- 
drew, and the crowd roared approval. 

A few chopping passes got the toro in position 
again. Once more he profiled and aimed for the 
vital spot high on the shoulders. For a second or 
two he felt dizzy, and the blade wavered in his 
hand. Lowering the estoque, he paused for a brief 
moment, steadied himself, again pointed the 
weapon, and leaped toward the bull. This time the 
horns followed the muleta. The long steel went 
straight down the groove as if guided into its scab- 
bard. 

The great black hulk wobbled on its front legs. 
Harper watched. As usual in the moment of truth 
his glow of triumph faded into mixed feelings of 
admiration and compassion. Suddenly the bull 
crashed to the bloody sand and rolled on its side. 
No dagger was needed. 

The crowd was standing and giving the American 
the greatest ovation ever heard in the Saltillo 
plaza. Bowing and waving, he started to take a 
turn around the ring. Suddenly his legs felt bone- 
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less. Carmonila caught him and helped him toward 
a barrera exit. 

On the infirmary table Harper 'submitted to in- 
spection. As the doctor ripped off the pink stock- 
ing, now a deep red, the wounded torero urged, 
''Hurry up I've got three more bulls to kill." 
Examining the wound, the physician saw that the 
horn had drilled a slanting jagged hole, two inches 
wide and four inches deep, into the leg just under 
the knee. 

"No more bulls today, Senor Lee," the doctor 
said. "You will require surgery." But, he ex- 
plained, he could give only first aid. The nearest 
qualified surgeon was in Monterrey. 

Harper thought it over. If there had to be 
another operation, why not have it done by the 
surgeon who previously had saved his life? That 
very evening he was put on the train to San Luis 
Potosi No doubt he had thought of other good 
reasons for going to Potosi. 

Carmonita, who accompanied him, had tele- 
graphed ahead. A carriage was waiting the next 
day at the station to take the matador to the 
sanatorium. Dr. Uzeta, it turned out, was out of 
town. Dr. Fernando Gaitan, another local surgeon 
of repute, examined the cornada and confirmed the 
Saltillo physician's verdict. Immediate surgery was 
indicated. 






Carmonita having alerted the Dunbars, Harper 
was scarcely off the operating table when Mrs. 
Dunbar and Roxa came to see him. Roxa kissed 
him and held his hand tightly. It was worth a gor- 
ing, Harper told her, just to see her again. Mrs. 
Dunbar, overflowing with solicitude, could see no 
point in his staying in a hospital when he could get 
better care in the Dunbar home. No bother at all 

they had plenty of room. Overwhelming his 
feeble protests, she got permission to move the 
patient the next day. 

The care was indeed better. His commodious 
bedroom opened on the patio, a pleasant retreat 
filled with flowers, songbirds and sunshine. Ser- 
vants were all over the place, but Roxa herself 
a combination Florence Nightingale and angel 
from Heaven brought his meals on a tray. 

From newspapers available in San Luis 
Potosi, Harper learned that his Saltillo perform- 
ance had made him something of a hero in the eyes 
of aficionados. El Imparcial praised the "valiant 
North American matador" who despite a bad 
wound continued the fray and vanquished his 
enemy "with a superb estoeada," and who "re- 
ceived a splendid ovation as he retired to the in- 
firmary." 

So far none of the Dunbars least of all Roxa 

had questioned him about his plans. To re- 
porters and members of the Centro Taurino who 
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visited him, Harper was cheerily confident. His 
wound was responding to treatment. He would he 
back in the arena very soon. 

But as every plaza physician knows, few weap- 
ons are more unsanitary than the horns of a 
fighting hull, smeared by dirt, blood and excre- 
ment. Several days after his removal to the Dun- 
bar home, Harper noticed a redness and swelling 
about his knee, accompanied by increased pain. 
Soon the swelling increased to ominous propor- 
tions and his temperature began to rise. In those 
pre-penicillin days there was little the doctors 
could do for "blood poisoning" except prescribe 
rest. 

The bad news traveled fast. Mexico City news- 
papers reported that amputation of the matador's 
right leg would be necessary. A garbled message to 
the review Grano y Oro resulted in the false "ex- 
clusive" that Lee's leg actually was amputated 
above the knee. 

His worsening plight brought Aunt Mayme on 
the run. She joined the Dunbar nursing staff, but 
because of her boarding school duties could stay 
only a few days. Mayme was too worried to adopt 
an I-told-you-so attitude; but before leaving she 
urged the Dunbars to do missionary work on Har- 
per. "He thinks the sun rises and sets with you," 
she told Roxa. "I want you to put your foot down. 






Make him quit this bullfighting foolishness !" Roxa 
only smiled. 

Harper lay and suffered through October and 
November. One day he asked Dr. Gaitan, "Am I 
going to lose my leg?" The surgeon replied: "It 
is in the hands of God. We will not operate unless 
it is absolutely necessary." But one thing was made 
plain: he could forget any plans for corridas in 
the near future. 

Refusing to accept the idea that amputation 
might be necessary, Harper fought his battle. One 
day, racked by fever and pain, he called in Roxa 
and asked her to send a telegram for him. "It's 
about the trip to Spain," he said. "I won't be going 
after all." 

"For your sake, I am sorry," she told him. 
Dutifully she copied down what he wanted to say. 
When she left his room she was trying to hold 
back the tears. 

At last, after he had become so weak that all 
seemed lost, the ugly swelling began to subside. 
But it was late in December before he could walk 
without pain. 

As soon as Harper was on the way to recovery 
Mrs. Dunbar, realizing that Roxa was not going to 
put her foot down as Aunt Mayme had urged, be- 
gan her own missionary efforts. Quietly and gently, 
without mentioning her own private hope per- 
haps determination that her daughter would 
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never marry an active bullfighter, she sought to 
show him the light. Harper grinned, listened to 
her arguments, and promised to think about it. 

One day, while getting a haircut in the patio, he 
was asked by the barber about his coleta. He 
ordered the barber to let it alone; he was not yet 
ready for that sacrifice. But, as he had promised 
Mrs. Dunbar, he tried to weigh the pros and cons 
of bullfighting, and balance accounts as he some- 
times had done in bookkeeping chores on railroad 
jobs. He even totaled the data in his log book. 

As an amateur he had dabbled in bullfighting 
for five years. His professional career had spanned 
three years and two and a half months from 
July 26, 1908, until October 15, 1911. He had 
taken part as a matador in fifty-two professional 
corridas in twenty-four Mexican cities. He had 
killed exactly 100 bulls. He had placed 74 pairs 
of long and 30 pairs of short banderillas. He had 
performed 11 saltos de garrocha, and 18 cambios 
de rodillas. 

Statistically, his record could not be compared to 
those of some Spanish veterans who fought almost 
every week year after year. (But no other Ameri- 
can save Sidney Franklin would come close to his 
mark in the half -century ahead.) He had not 
achieved the heights of cartel, prestige, that a few 
others were reaching in Spain and Mexico. But, 
as Mrs. Dunbar liked to point out, he already had 
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proved that an American could be a fine matador. 

Certainly he had shown the Mexican aficion that 
he was more than a novelty. He had demonstrated 
valor, spirit, skill, art and popular appeal. In 
Mexico City he had drawn the largest crowds and 
received the most clamorous ovations and most 
enthusiastic notices ever accorded a novillero. He 
had been heralded as the highest paid novillero,* 
although this cannot be documented and his pay, 
by modern standards, was small. 

As an all-round bullfighter, Harper had shown 
above-average ability in every department With 
the large cape he was always competent and often 
elegant. His daring reception of a fresh bull with 
his kneeling pass (cambio de rodiUas) never failed 
to thrill. With the banderillas he probably was 
in a class by himself. Placing the short banderi- 
llas al cambio (al quiebro) awaiting the charge 
in the center of the ring he achieved a precision 
of timing, a nerveless control and a sensational 
style that have never been surpassed. With the 
muleta, when the bulls were right, his passes could 
produce either classic art or Sevillian flamboyance. 
With the sword he almost always was quick and 
sure and often electrifying. Finally, in the opinion 
of every critic who saw him fight (and in the 
opinion of such surviving matadors as Gaona, 

*Drawing on memory, Roxa believes Harper reached a top of 
2000 pesos ($1000) in one of his Mexico City corridas. 
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Soils, El Serio and El Tapatio), he had the greatest 
quality of all boundless courage. He had proved 
over and over that he was muy torero, one of the 
best and bravest who ever lived. 

He could grant himself much, as he lay in bed 
and grappled with the question to be or not to 
be a bullfighter. He could look back on much of 
his career with satisfaction. Could be now give it 
up? Bullfighting had become a way of life. He was 
used to freedom and travel. He loved the color of 
the fiesta: the blue sky and bright sun above, the 
yellow sand underfoot, the glittering costumes of 
the players, and the stirring chivalric pageantry. 
He was a torero-Thespian. He liked to be at the 
center of the stage, creating excitement and mag- 
netic drama, evoking the rolling thunder of ova- 
tions. Would he be happy again in a trade like 
railroad construction? 

But he had promised Mrs. Dunbar to look at 
the debit side. Three times he had been seriously 
gored: at San Luis Potosi, San Pedro Tlaquepaque, 
and Saltillo. In addition he had received some 
thirty minor wounds and injuries. Because of his 
wounds he had been out of combat for nearly a 
year. Overall, he had averaged only one corrida 
every three weeks. Despite comparatively high pay, 
he was now broke. At twenty-seven he was not too 
old for el toreo, but as of now the doctors would 
not say when he might resume his career. All 
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contracts and negotiations had been canceled; the 
trip to Spain was off. Because of the revolution, 
his chances of getting good corridas in Mexico were 
decreasing steadily. In short, the future was not 
hright. 

Of late, he had noticed, his personal following 
seemed to have fallen off perhaps he could 
blame that on the revolution. He had an uneasy 
feeling that now, in contrast to friendlier days, his 
nationality was becoming a liability here and there. 
Moreover, Mexico was at last producing its own 
superior matadors, as evidenced by the successes of 
Gaona and Segura and Freg in Spain. After all, a 
nation was entitled to indigenous heroes. Among 
the Spaniards the competition would be even 
keener. 

And what of the girl of his dreams? She loved 
him and she would wait for him, like a heroine in 
a novel, forever and ever. Could he himself wait 
until the red sickness ran its course? According to 
the Spaniards, the love of bullfighting was a wound 
that could not be healed. But what of love for a 
woman? 

In the end, after many sleepless hours, he did 
decide for himself. One day when his leg was better 
and he could walk a little with Roxa in Hidalgo 
Gardens, he asked her to sit on a bench to rest. 
After a while he said, f 'I am through with bull- 
fighting." 
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She looked at him searcMngly. It was hard to 
tell when Harper was serious. At last she put a 
hand on his and asked, ''Are you sure?" 

'Tmsure," he said. "This is final." 

w You will have no regrets?" 

f *I have thought it all out. It's time for me to quit 
and I know it. I'm going to sell my trajes de luces, 
if I can find anyone they will fit." 

''"What will you do?" Her heart was singing. 

"Back to the railroad, I guess. I've already writ- 
ten Daddy Lee about a job." 

Arm in arm they walked back to the house, and 
Roxa quietly broke the news. 

Mrs. Dunbar, gracious in victory, gave Harper 
an affectionate hug. Mr. Dunbar thought he was 
doing the right thing, the American thing. Sister 
Clara suggested that they have a party, a celebra- 
tion, at which Harper would cut off his pigtail to 
symbolize retirement from the ring. When Aunt 
Mayme got the news in a letter from Mrs. Dunbar 
she exclaimed: "Thank God at last Harper has 
come to his senses!" 

The news flew around. Friends and reporters 
besieged him; members of Centro Taurino called 
in a stream. Could this be true? Was he retiring for 
good or, like so many matadors, only until the next 
comeback? What were his plans? 

A reviewer for El Estandarte, Camara by name, 
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set out to get the facts. The result was a 1200-word 
Interview In which Harper was quoted as saying 
he was retiring, not to get married, hut because of 
time lost from gorings and because, in the third year 
of his career, he had been able to get only thirteen 
corridas, though willing to fight at any time. Ex- 
cerpts from the Interview : 

"I am not lacking in courage nor in ability to con- 
tinue; but I have a great deal of pride; and yon 
must understand that I am going to retire before 
the public retires me." 

"I cannot believe that the public is quitting yon 
at all ; you must have another reason." 

"What I tell you is true. . . . Tomorrow, I invite 
you to come to the house at noon, when I will cut 
the coleta." 

"Who will be in charge of the operation? Why 
don't you cut it as the majority of toreros do, in the 
plaza, or at least among yonr fellow toreros, in an- 
other place?" 

"Well, I do not wish to set foot in a bull ring 
again. There, among my bullfighting friends, I 
would be very sad." 

And so, the conversation over, I knew in reality 
the gringo was retiring from el toreo. Again he in- 
vited me to the ceremony of the mutilation. 

The Mexican periodicals, without exception, 
praised the retiring American matador's skill, 
determination and valor. All expressed regret that 
the horns had dealt him so much misery. The 
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Mexican Herald called him a first-class matador, 
a favorite with the public, and "the only 
bullfighter who has put in the short banderillas 
standing in the middle of the ring." The paper 
blamed prejudiced promoters and jealous toreros 
for keeping Harper from getting a square deal; but 
it credited "the persuasions of Mrs. Dunbar" with 
finally causing him to turn his back on the bulls. 

Grana y Oro featured the American in a cover 
page article that rang with commendation. "Harper 
Lee, from the first until the last time he fought, 
demonstrated bravery and a very great desire to 
please. ... It can be said loud and clear that so 
long as he combed his coleta he conducted himself 
like a true matador. He was muy valiente until the 
last moment of his career, notwithstanding his 
suffering from grave gorings that would have 
chilled a spirit less tempered than his own." 

The "mutilation ceremony" officially ending his 
career took place at the Dunbar residence on Sun- 
day, December 3, 1911. The Herald noted that it 
was the occasion for a little fiesta: "A dainty 
luncheon was served to which a few friends were 
bidden, and after the repast the coleta was cut off 
by Miss Roxa Dunbar." 

If Harper had twinges of sadness during the 
ceremony he hid his feelings well. Entering into 
the fiesta spirit, he submitted readily when Roxa 
scissored off the pigtail, and stole a kiss from her 
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in view of the guests. He applauded a poem titled 
"La Coleta" which Roxa's sister Clara had com- 
posed and read in Spanish and which went like 
this: 

Honorable pigtail, 
Which under the care 
Of your loving master 
Grew slender and fair. 

You leave finely combed; 

May the future bring 

A fate even better 

Than was yours in the ring. 

Farewell, little coleta, 
Good luck, we all say! 
Let no jealous hand 
Ever cast you away! 

Later Roxa wrapped the queue in tissue paper 
and stored it in a safe place. To her, Harper 
seemed, despite his gaiety, a little wistful over its 
loss. 

Critic Camara, stranger to Yankee promptitude, 
arrived after the ceremony was over to find Harper 
sitting at a desk writing. "He showed me his occi- 
put, without the capillary appendage. Already the 
coleta had been cut. He was preparing a list of 
some peons he was contracting to take to Gutierrez, 
state of Durango, to work on the railroad. He was 
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no longer a matador. His father, Samuel M. Lee, 
had called him to work with him. 

"Such is the epilogue to the tauromaquian life 
of Harper B. Lee, the diestro who scaled such great 
heights of triumph and popularity. Harper was the 
highest paid novillero of all time. . . . Because of 
his outstanding quality, which was courage, the 
hulls caught him on numerous occasions. As he 
hegan his career, so does Harper end it muy 
valiente!" 

Later there was a farewell banquet given in his 
honor at Centro Taurino. The guest list of sixty 
included leading citizens of San Luis Potosi. 
"Washed down with gallons of cognac and cham- 
pagne, one brindis followed another, and each was 
received with "palms, oles, dianas, ovations and 
vueltas around the room." There were speeches, 
humorous, nostalgic and laudatory, and a response 
by the honor guest. Camara, who wrote it up for 
his paper, could not remember everything. 

A few days later Harper boarded a train for 
Durango. The fiesta de toros its danger and 
drama, brutality and art, struggle and pain, hopes 
and frustrations, splendor and glory was be- 
hind him forever. Now he must forget what might 
have been, buckle down, work hard, create a sub- 
stance, build a new life. For Roxa. 
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EPILOGUE 



JLHE STORY OF A BULLFIGHTER ends naturally 
when he quits the ring. Everything else is anti- 
climax. Harper never again wore a suit of lights. 
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Yet the rest of his story, though it took place far 
from the arena, was not without relationship to la 
fiesta brava. For it would test supremely the def- 
initions of valor which he had formulated for 
himself as a matador. 

His plan was to get enough money ahead so that 
he and Roxa could he married. But this simple goal 
was as elusive as his castles in Spain. In chaotic 
Mexico railroad construction came to a halt. Daddy 
Lee died suddenly. Drifting from one job to an- 
other, Harper kept looking for things to get better. 
Instead, they got worse. Stubborn pride prevented 
his asking Roxa to set the wedding date ; a Gentle- 
man would not offer his hand in marriage until he 
could support his lady. 

Meanwhile the Baylors had been forced to flee 
from Mexico. Out in West Texas James B. Gillett, 
mellowing at last, heard that Colonel Baylor and 
Mary had arrived in San Antonio as refugees. He 
wrote his old Ranger commander inquiring, for 
the first time in eighteen years, about Harper. As a 
result of this overture, Baylor induced Harper to 
come out of Mexico on a visit in the spring of 1914. 

Father and son met at the Gunter Hotel in San 
Antonio. Baylor had to introduce them. Harper 
now was twenty-nine, Gillett fifty-seven, and the 
years had wrought many changes. Somehow Har- 
per had expected to see a giant. Now he towered 
over a man with thinning gray hair who wore not 






the Western garb and armament of a Ranger, but 
a neat business suit and bow tie. 

The meeting was brief, but as far as Harper was 
concerned the reconciliation was complete. He 
told of his plans to marry Roxa Dunbar. Gillett 
invited Harper to visit him and his family near 
Marfa. By tacit agreement, no mention was made 
of bullfighting or of Harper's mother. 

Harper and Roxa were married on April 21, 
1915, San Jacinto Day, in St. Mark's Episcopal 
Church in San Antonio. It was a quiet wedding, for 
Roxa's parents had died recently. To mark a new 
beginning, Harper dropped the name of his late 
stepfather, and henceforth would be known as 
Harper B. Gillett. Colonel Baylor was an official 
witness, and Aunt Mayme an attendant. Captain 
Gillett and his second wife and their daughters 
Leota, Lou and Beulah also were present, although 
their son Milton could not attend. 

Harper became a construction superintendent 
at Camp Travis. In World War I, rejected for 
military service because of his bullfight wounds, he 
worked in the San Antonio censorship office. Later 
he sold insurance, and worked for an oil company. 
One day in 1920 Gillett came to San Antonio, in- 
vited Harper and Roxa to dinner, and made an 
offer. Harper would work for him on the Marfa 
ranch at a small salary but could start building up 
his own herd of cattle. Gillett left the definite im- 
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pression that "he placed Harper on an equal footing 
with his other children and that in time he would 
share equally in the estate. 

There followed three years of hard work for both 
Harper and Roxa on the ranch. Harper hegan to 
have visions that with his father's help he some 
day would have a small ranch of his own. But Roxa, 
with feminine sensitivity, realized that all was not 
well. Captain Jim's household was run by his wife 
Lou, a handsome, strong-willed woman who seemed 
to view Harper and Roxa as interlopers. Gillett's 
book, Six Years with the Texas Rangers, carried 
by omission a hint of her attitude. Nowhere did the 
author mention that he had ever married Helen 
Baylor and sired her son ; the second Mrs. Gillett 
had helped to edit the book. 

The blow fell suddenly. Captain Gillett an- 
nounced that he was retiring and had leased his 
entire ranch and sold his cattle to Milton. He 
talked vaguely of Harper making some arrange- 
ment with Milton, but Harper finally became con- 
vinced that he was being left out in the cold. "We 
are no longer wanted here," Harper wrote sadly in 
his notebook. "Papa is through with me, so I ought 
to leave. . . ." 

Gillett had inscribed a copy of his book to Har- 
per: "To my son James Harper Gillett, with sincere 
affection and love." As Harper and Roxa went to 
the railroad station Papa Gillett accompanied them 
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and handed Harper Ms photograph, carefully 
wrapped. Father and son were solemn ; it was fare- 
well and both knew it. 

With proceeds from sale of his own cattle to his 
half-brother Milton, Harper established a five-acre 
poultry ranch at 6235 West Commerce street in 
San Antonio. He and Roxa worked hard and put 
it on a paying basis. The years slipped by serenely. 
There were no children. 

In Mexico the periodicals that once headlined 
him all disappeared, victims of the revolution. His 
journalistic champion, sporting editor Jones, and 
El Chiclanero, his teacher, had died long ago. Only 
a few close friends and neighbors knew that chicken 
rancher Gillett was the once famous matador. 
A few neighboring youths now and then begged 
him to relate some of his experiences; and some- 
times he would demonstrate a few passes with a 
tablecloth. 

In 1931 Harper had correspondence with RKO 
executives, who wanted his technical aid in filming 
a bullfight story that would star Richard Dix as 
matador. But the movie project was shelved. A 
little later Harper called on bullfighter Sidney 
Franklin, who had just come out of Mexico. Ac- 
cording to Franklin, Harper was so dazzled by the 
sight of a traje de luces that he pleaded for a 
chance to join the Brooklyn matador's cuadrilla 
a story Roxa firmly denies. 






In 1937 Captain Gillett died in a Temple hos- 
pital after an operation. He never knew that the 
closing chapter in his son's life was beginning. If 
he had known, perhaps things would have been a 
bit different. It was in that same year that Harper 
noticed a persistent sore on his lower lip. After 
some procrastination he saw a doctor and got a 
diagnosis of cancer. 

Harper went about his chores as cheerfully as 
ever. But the malignancy spread. He began an 
agonizing odyssey from hospital to hospital. For 
three years he continued to work; in the next two 
years he was too weak. 

As his strength faded, so did his financial re- 
sources. He and Roxa mortgaged their chicken 
ranch, cashed insurance policies, sold off poultry 
and at last their property. Harper did not com- 
plain, and refused to seek aid from his father's 
family. At home he tried to keep up Roxa's spirits. 
Once he looked into a mirror and saw her trying to 
hide her tears, and comforted her. "He was always 
trying to cheer me up." What with her prayers and 
modem medicine, he assured her, all would be 
well. 

But he knew that he was discovering for himself 
the difference between real courage and battle 
bravery. Now he was fighting dreadful odds alone, 
far from the trumpet calls, the dianas, the oles, the 
ovations, the hot excitement. He knew that this 
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was Ms own true moment of truth, and that now 
the positions were reversed: victory was pre- 
ordained not for the man hut for the insensate 
fury. Still, like Cyrano one must fight on, knowing 
the fight to be useless. 

As long as he was able he copied songs, inspira- 
tional poems and quotations in his notebooks. A 
few Bible verses crept in. Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil; for thou art with me. ... In the 
fifth year of his illness he copied what would prove 
to be his last notebook entry, the words of Stephen 
Collins Foster's "Beautiful Dreamer." 

One day as Roxa sat beside him he tried to stir 
his coffee with a cigarette holder, insisting in a 
feeble effort at jest that it was a spoon. A moment 
later he sank into a coma. Three days later, on June 
26, 1941, he died. 

Shortly before the end Harper had asked that his 
body be cremated and his ashes scattered over San 
Antonio. Roxa refused to scatter the ashes. Instead 
she had them buried in San Antonio's Mission 
Cemetery near her parents, next to the place where 
she will lie. 

Nothing on the granite headstone suggested that 
Harper B. Gillett, 1884-1941, was Harper B. Lee, 
matador, 1908-1911. There was no epitaph. If one 
were needed, the lines that appeared in the San 
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Luis Polos! newspaper after Ms retirement from 
bullfighting might suffice. 

As he began, so did Harper finish miiy 
valiente. 
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APPENDIX 

Following are Harper B. Lee's professional co- 
rridas as he listed them in his journal: 



Date Place 


Other Matadors 


Breed of Bulls Kills 


(1908) 






July 26 Guadalajara 


Francisco Martinez 


Espiritu Santo Suspended 




(ElTapatio) 


(Rain) 


Aug. 9 Guadalajara 


El Tapatio, 


El Castillo 2 




Narciso Parga 




Sept. 13 Acambaro 


Diejo Torrijos 


San Diego 2 




(Pep in) 




Nov. 1 Monterrey 


Joaquin Capa (Capita) , 


Ochoa 2 




Rodolfo Rodarte 




Nov. 8 Monterrey 


Jose Gonzalez 


Boca 2 




(Alcantara) 




Dec. 20 Porfirio Diaz 


Felix Velasco 


Santa Rosa 1 


(1909) 






Jan. 17 Chihuahua 


Jose Frutos 


Tres Hermanos 2 




(Frutitos) 




Jan. 24 Chihuahua 


Pascual Bueno, 


Tres Hermanos 1 




Francisco Ruiz 






(Loreto) 




March 7 Torreon 


Loreto 


El Chorro 2 


March 14 Torreon 


Manuel Lavin 


El Chorro 2 




(Esparterito,) 




March 21 Torreon 


Rodarte, 


El Chorro 2 




Esparterito 




March 28 Guanajuato 


Esparterito, 


Mar a villas 2 




Jesus Tenes 




April 11 Zacatecas 


Alberto Ortiz 


Troncoso 1 


April 18 Guanajuato 
April 25 Guanajuato 
April 26 Aguascalientes 
May 16 Mexico City 


Esparterito 
Esparterito 
Tenes, Rodarte 
Manuel Corzo, 
Joaquin Delgado 


Parangueo 2 
Parangueo 2 
Pabellon 2 
Miura, 1 
Sinkehuel 1 




(Vela) 




May 30 Mexico City 


Antonio Suarez, 
Esparterito 


Gavia, 1 
Carreros 1 


June 6 Mexico City 


Jeronimo Cruz 


Piedras Negras 2 




(Barquero), 






Tenes 




June 13 Puebla 
June 20 Mexico City 


Esparterito 
Antonio Ortiz 


Camalote 3 
Caldera 1 




(Morito), Tenes 
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Date Place 


Other Matadors 


Breed of Bulls 


Kills 


July 25 Mexico City 


Pascual Gonzalez 


Atenco, 


1 




(Almanseno), 


Sauceda 


1 




Morito, Vela 






Aug. 1 Ciudad Juarez 


Cuatro Dedos 


Gallegos 


1 




Mexicano 






Aug. 8 Ciudad Juarez 


Francisco Alonso 


Gallegos 


3 




(Paquiro) 






Sept. 5 Pachuca 


Suarez 


Casadero 


2 


Sept. 12 Pachuca 


Bueno 


Nopalapan 


2 


Sept. 26 Orizaba 


Moreno Chico 


Nopalapan 


2 


Oct. 3 Irapuato 


Luis Canessa 


Parangueo 


3 


Oct. 10 San Luis Potosi 


Vela 


Laguna del 


I 


(Seriously gored) 




Blanquillo 




(1910) 








Jan. 16 Guadalajara 


Almanseno 


Sauceda 


2 


Jan. 23 Tenango del 


Titi 


Santin 


3 


Valle 








Jan. 30 Guadalajara 


Agustin Dauder 


Santa Lucia 


2 




Antonio Giraldez 






Feb. 20 Monterrey 


Mazzantinito 


Guaname, 


2 


(Alternativa) 




Espiritu Santo 


1 


Feb. 27 Palau 


Naranjo 


Corralejo 


3 


March ISNuevo Laredo 


( solo) 


Guaname, 


2 






Ochoa 


2 


March 20 Matamoros 


Moreno Chico 


Guaname 


2 


April 24 Torreon 


Tenes 


Trujillo 


2 


May 8 San Pedro 


Rodarte 


San Isidro 


1 


Tlaquepaque 








( Seriously 








gored) 








Nov. 6 Tampico 


Esparterito 


Guaname 


2 


(1911) 








Jan. 15 Durango 


Barquero 


Jicorilla 


2 


Jan. 22 Torreon 


Barquero 


Jicorilla 


2 


Jan. 29 Torreon 


Tomas Bravo, 


Zaragoza 


2 




Vela 






Feb. 16 Mexico City 


Vicente Segura, 


Sinkehuel 


1 




Rodarte^El Serio, 








Pedro Lopez, 








Tenes, Bueno, 








S. Solis 






Feb. 26 Chihuahua 


Vela 


Bustillos 


2 


March 5 Chihuahua 


Vela 


El Charco 


1 


April 9 Chihuahua 


Ignacio Espeleta 


Tres Hermanos 


2 




(Espeletita) 






June 25 Torreon 


Vela, Fidel 


Trujillo 


2 




Diaz 






July 16 Torreon 


El Serio 


Trujillo 


2 


Aug. 6 Torreon 


El Serio, Tenes 


Casco 


1 


Sept. 10 Monterrey 


Jose Alvarez 


Guaname 


2 




(El Tello) 






Sept. 17 Monterrey 


Barquero 


Guaname 


1 






Boca 


2 
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Date Place Other Matadors Breed of Bulls Kills 

Oct. 15 Saltillo (solo) Providencia 1 

( Seriously 

gored) 

TOTALS: corridas, 52; bulls killed, 100; three avisos (overtime warnings), 
10 bulls; banderillas, 74 pairs of longs and 30 pairs of shorts; saltos de 
garrocha (pole vault), 11; cambios de rodillas (with cape, on both knees), 
18. 
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and Felix (Giiero) Romero, retired banderillero, gave 
technical information. 
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City representative, Manuel Munoz; Francisco J. Ariza, 
Mexico City; Tomas Avendano of Excelsior, Mexico 
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was helpful in locating broken files of periodicals pub- 
lished in Lee's era. The University of Texas Newspaper 
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Mexico I had the aid of Maria Antonieta Aranda of the 
Instituto de Investigaciones Esteticas, Universidad Na- 
cional, and Maria Concepcion Bravo V. of Monterrey, 
who checked various other Mexican collections. H. Gill 
Estes helped me at the University of Texas. 

The bulk of information derived from periodicals 
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rrect Espanol, Le Courier du Mexique, El Diario, El 
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gional of Guadalajara, Guadalajara Times, Jalisco Times, 
Monterrey News, New York Herald, Rocky Mountain 
News (1895), Toros y Teatro, and St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat and St. Louis Republic (1904). El Redondel 
of Mexico City carried a brief article on Lee on August 
3, 1958. 

To all the foregoing, to those periodicals from which 
came informative but unidentified clippings, and to any 
sources I have overlooked muchisimas gracias! 

Marshall Hail 
El Paso, Texas 






(Continued from first flap) 

in the bullring. As he moved to the top 
of his profession, the Mexican crowds 
grew to love "his tall figure, and boyish 
grin, his niade-in-U.S.A. appearance, his 
linguistic ability and his friendly interest 
in the spectators all these could 
create rapport and expectancy." As an 
American he was unique in his profes- 
sion, but his superb skill, courage and 
ability to transform bullfighting from 
brutish levels to high art and flowing 
beauty won him the public's love and 
devotion. 

Two nearly fatal injuries-; the 
Mexican revolution with accompanying 
anti- American feeling; and his love for 
Roxa Dunbar, who was faithfully waiting 
for Lee to leave the bullring for her, 
brought Harper Lee's dramatic career 
to a close, 

KNIGHT IN THE SUN is concisely 
written in direct, forceful style a 
biography of the forgotten man of bull- 
fighting. The author, Marshall Hail, is a 
newspaperman in El Paso and has been 
doing research for five years. The book 
is embellished with nineteen magnificent 
drawings by Tom Lea, author of THE 
BRAVE BULLS and THE WONDERFUL 
COUNTRY. 

KNIGHT IN THE SUN is for all those 
intrigued with the danger, skill and 
passion of the bullring. 



